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STRIKING MINERS IN 
REGIONS LISTENING ~— 


A GREAT MASS MEETING OF ASSOCIATED MINERS NEAR SCRANTON BEING ADDRESSED BY JOHN MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND LEADER OF THE STRIKE OF NEARLY 150,000 MEN AGAINST THE COAL OPERATORS 
(SEE PAGE 6) 0 





FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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The refreshing odor of FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR SOAP reminds 
LIKE one of the fragrance of a Pine Forest. It cleanses, heals, purifies and acts as 
an antiseptic tonic for both skin and scalp. It cuts grease, grime and dirt more 

A thoroughly than other Soaps—is therefore preferable 


for the toilet, bath and shampoo. Don’t judge of the 
The principal ingredients of FAIRBANK’S — quality by the price— 


BRE A I H GLYCERINE TAR Soap are pure Glycerine and 


Pine Tar. There is nothing in it to harm the skin of 


F a babe; there is everything in it to help the skin to 
healthy action and keep it in perfect condition. 


If your grocer or druggist doesn’t keep it, 
OU l DOORS write us for a free sample cake, postpaid. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 
Also makers of GOLD DUST 
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It is the most comfortable train in the world. Lighted and cooled by 

electricity. Barber shop and bath—everything that any other train. has, 

and some things that no other train has. Leaves Chicago daily on and 

fter Nov. Ist. 

. » The route is composed of the Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
Railroads, by way of El Paso, Tex. Its advantages are: Shortest 


to Southern California; easiest grades, lowest altitudes and most 
southerly course of any trans-continental line. 


: Standatd and compartment sleepers, diner, observation and library cars, Chicago to Los 
Angeles. One sleeper, Chicago to Santa Barbara; another Chicago to San Francisco. 


Reservations (which can be made at any ticket office in the United States or 


Canada) should be made AS FAR IN ADVANCE as possible. Write for our 
new California Book. Ready October 15th. Beautiful ! 
; Fn SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill. 
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Davidson's ADJUSTABLE 
WATER-BOTTLE 


2-quart Size. $1.25 inane 


A face pillow, abdominal bag, foot warmer— 
can be quickly and firmly fastened to any part 
of the body, a great improvement over the 
ordinary bottle. The ADJUSTABLE will not 


leak—is easily filled—easily drained and hard 
to do without. 

SOLD BY DEALERS—or sent to any address 
in the U. S. upon receipt of price, $1.25 for 
2-quart size. Address, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO. 
Dert. C———————— 
19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Two Sides 


Aside from the cheer and 
comfort it gives to life 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is friendship’s pledge in 
happy hours. 


It is 


The Charm of Hospitality 


and the 


Tonic of Health. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















If You Have a 


Sick Friend 


Let Me Know It. 


As an act of humanity, write me a postal 
card, telling which book to-send, 

Then Iwill gladly do this: 

I will send the sick one an order—good at 
any drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. He may test it a month at my 
risk to learn what it can do. If it succeeds, 
the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the 
druggist myself. 


Not a penny will be asked or accepted in 
any ease that my remedy can’t cure. 

There are such cases—rare ones, where the 
trouble results from an ineurable cause, like 
cancer. But my records show that 39 out 
of each 40 who try those six bottles get 
well—and pay gladly. Those remarkable 
results make this offer possible. 


My suceess comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I don’t treat’the organs, for 
chronic diseases never were cured in that 


way. I bring back the nerve power which 
alone operates the vital organs. They do 
their duty when they have the power to act. 

My books explain all. Tell me a friend 


who needs one. 
= a Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which book | 500) No. 2 on the Heart 
you want, and address | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
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There are some important and excellent Special Numbers 
to be published between now and Christmas, at which 
time, by the way, we propose to get out the biggest and 
best Special Number ever attempted by any weekly 
periodical—or any other publication, for that matter. But 
of that, later. What we want to tell you about now is the 


Humor Number 


which appears next week in a characteristic and beautifully 
printed colored cover by Frank Leyendecker. There will 
be twenty-eight pages of fun, not omitting, of course, the 
pictured news. The editorial page, for instance, has on 
this occasion been turned over to Mr. Dooley, who will 
comment upon the news of the day with his characteristic 
philosophy. Joel Chandler Harris contributes a poem, 
entitled «‘ The Story of the Appile Tree,” in which the fall 
of Adam and Eve is shown to have been in some respects 
due to their acquaintance with the ‘‘bummel-eye bee’; 
Madeline Bridges writes on ‘‘ Woman’s Sense of Humor” ; 
Gustav Kobbé has collected the witty things the autumn 
theatres have offered, and Tom Masson writes a good dog 
story under the title of «« The Other Point of View.” Of 
course, there will be the regular instalment of ‘‘ The 
Maids of Paradise,” with a splendid illustration by Cas- 
taigne, and the usual number of columns devoted to 
feminine interests. 


Other Special Numbers 


to follow the Humor Number are the Dramatic Number, 
on November 8, and the Thanksgiving Number, on No- 
vember 22. The nature of each is indicated in the names, 
and both will be rich in characteristic material. We 
thought last year’s Dramatic Number was pretty good, 
but we are going to outdo it this year. The cover is one 
of the best we have ever had. The contents will be an- 
nounced later, but one of the features will be a story by 
Virginia Tracy, the well-known writer of stories of stage 
life, entitled «‘ The Tameless Team,” and the pictures for 
it have been made by Christy. 


Some Other Fiction 


soon to appear in these pages is well worth looking for- 
ward to. We have collected a number of stories—short 
ones and long ones—from the best writers of the day, and 
most of these stories are as good as anything they have ever 
produced. For example, Rudyard Kipling’s ««The Cap- 
tive,” which is to appear in the Christmas Number, sur- 
passes any of his earlier work in trenchant humor and keen 
insight into human nature. 


* 


When ‘‘The Maids of Paradise,” the serial now running, has 
been completed—which will be in the issue of November 
29—we Shall begin a four-part story by Zangwill, called 
‘The Serio-Comic Governess.” This is a lively and 
extremely pleasant tale in Mr. Zangwill’s quaintest vein 
of humor. Fancy the adventures of a governess who is 
leading a double life—the other being on the variety stage! 


* 


To follow the Governess is a narrative of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind—‘‘ The Long Night,” by Stanley J. Weyman, 
who takes us back into the days of plumed hats and ready 
rapiers. The opening chapters will be published in Janu- 
ary and the serial will run for several months. 


« 


And while speaking of rapiers let us not forget that one 
of the best writers of fencing and duelling stories is 
Egerton Castle, whose ‘‘ Bath Comedy” is still in the 
hands of countless readers. “He has written especially for 
us a series of six stories, laid, in- that eighteenth century 
period when Bath was the, gayest place in all England. 
The title of the first is ‘My Rapier and My. Daughter.” 
All the tales are to be illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
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4 This Rocker $ 


% Large and Comfortable 
Genuine Leather Covering a 

Leather Fringe ( 

The usual price for we handsome Turkish 

Rocker elsewhere is $37.00, often $45. 
Our price is $24.50. Our superb collection of \ 
ne urpiture is shown in Epecia’ Cata- ¢ 
ogue which you are invited to send for. 
at (3 shows @ host desirable line of artis- € 
tic, high grade pieces at moderate 
= rices. It will be 2 
Yr nt to any address “ 
outside of Chicago, * 
Cook Co., Ill. You 
cannot’ afford to 
@ buyuntilyouhave ¢-/ 
seenour L 
neweat- / 
alogue |; 
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G (Sy Go ‘his Turkish Rocker is as 
perfect as modern methods 
Go honest construction can make it. It is 
large size and luxurious; the frame work is 


S} hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by 
strong, double springs of the finest steel. The 
springwork is the same as specified by the U. S. 
Government as STANDARD, therefore, the best; 
has genuine hair cushions and is handsomely tufted 
in back and arms with ruffled edges. Covered in 
best quality of genuine leather in any color, which 
we guarantee as the leather produced from the 
fibrous or grain side of the hide, which is the only 
absolutely dependable leather, as it will never crack 
or peel and will always prove satisfactory. The heavy 
fringe is made from genuine leather in a handsome 
design to ide 884.00 wy te 4 of the rocker. 
Usually sold for 887.00 to 00. 

as eh . $24. 50 

Order Number Rrs4.. Write for Catalogue RO 
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Dr. Shoop, Box 521, poe oes 4 - Ww omen | to 
Wis. Boo o. 5 for 

Racine, Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 


bottles. At all druggists. 
a 














“Why should the drunk- 
» ard submit to judgment 
> from a slave to the corset, 
dragging skirt or tight 
shoe? Why listen to the pedant 
who has ruined eye-sight in liter- 
ary debauch, or learn of modera- 
tion from the hectic dyspeptic?” 
SEARCHING FOR 
TRUTH, from which the above 
is a quotation, is a book by an , 
American business man, which 


discusses all the moot questions 
of life, death and the hereafter. 





oe 


This book is written from an altogether 
new point of view; the common sense 
view of a business man who weighs the 
evidence in the balance and makes his de- 
cisions accordingly. He has no respect for 
creeds, for dogmas, for traditions nor for 
anything else which shrinks from the 
searchlight of truth. This isa book which 
every honest thinker should read and in 
which the blind followers of the blind will 
find no pleasure. It strips the cloak from 
error and hypocrisy with a - 
merciless hand. You will prob- 
ably find SEARCHING FOR 
TRUTH at your bookseller’s. 
If not, it will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of price, $1.50, by 


PETER ECKLER, Pudlisher 


35 Furron Street, New York City 


Published in England by 
WATTS & COMPANY 
7, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., London 





Write for prospectus containing copious extracts 


from the book 
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OLLOWING THE FAILURE OF THE PRESIDENT IN 

his attempt to induce the anthracite coal operators to make 
peace with the strikers the entire National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania was ordered to the coal fields to protect the mines. 
Mr. Roosevelt, still intent upon averting a hard-coal famine, 
proposed to John Mitchell, president of the Miners’ Union, 
that he order the strikers to return to work without further 
parley with the owners. In return for this sacrifice Mr. 
Roosevelt promised to appoint a commission ‘to investigate 
thoroughly all the matters at issue between the operators and 
the miners”’ and ‘‘to do all in his power to obtain a settle- 
ment of these questions in accordance with the report of the 
commission.’’ The offer was declined by Mr. Mitchell. As 
we go to press, rumors are afloat of negotiations, and it is 
possible that an appeal will be made over the heads of Mr. 
Baer and his. associates to the owners of the coal mines. 
We must believe that one of the many attempts to- protect 
the nation against a vast calamity will be successful if we 
are to continue to believe in the resolution and good sense 
of the American people. Unconditional surrender cannot 
be expected from the presidents of the coal-carrying roads. 
The issues, to their view, are apparently so wrapped up in 
operating conditions of the future that the situation has gone 
beyond the limits of a purely local question of the miners’ 
demands. To the thinking mind, on the recognition or non- 
recognition of the union, represented in the person of Mr. 
Mitchell, hinges a sociological question much more vast than 
the mere institution of contract relations between capital and 
organized labor. But this is by the way. It is a most 
noteworthy fact about this controversy that throughout the 
entire discussion courtesy and tolerance have marked the con- 
duct of the representatives of the “‘ignorant workingmen.”’ 
The presidents have not made a good impression on the 
public mina, 





OMETHING PERHAPS MAY BE SAID IN PALLIATION 

of the unyielding attitude of the presidents of the roads, 
They were doubuess selected, 1m the majority of cases at any 
rate, with regard to their assumed fitness for the position. 
They are also in ‘‘the business for money and not pleasure.”’ 
But orders of owners may be so clumsily conceived and so 
faultuly carried out as to defeat the purpose of those in 
power. And, in assuming an exaggerated notion of their 
own importance, these men may readily lose sight of real 
live issues. The railroad presidents have repeatedly asserted 
that they are not influenced one iota in their determination 
to stand out oy the demands of the miners as individual em- 
ployés, but they as emphatically assert that recognition of 
the miners as an organized body would mean disaster to their 
business interests. There 1s where the shoe pinches. The 
Associated Mine Workers, on the other hand—maybe uncon- 
sciously following the centralizing and consolidating influ- 
ences of the times—have been brought to realize that in union 
there 1s strength. Both sides are paying for a principle. 
The unfortunate part of the whole miserable affair is that 
the public is paying also; and if the public continues in this 
silent partner business much longer it means death from cold, 
neglect and starvation; for ‘*the public’? means also the hos- 
pitals, the schools, public institutions and private families, 
the young and the old. Saint and sinner may well sing or 
chant in mourntul chorus, **How long, O Lord, how long!’ 





R. MORGAN APPARENTLY REALIZED THE PERIL 

in a coal famine, and did a characteristic thing in import- 
ing coal from Great Britain to be sold to the poor of New 
York. But who will provide for the wants of other com- 
munities not blessed with the possession of a bountiful mil- 
lionaire? And who will supply coal to the people of moderate 
imcomes and salaries who do not seek aid from Mr. Morgan or 
any other person, but who demand justice as a slight return 
for the benefits conferred on the owners of the coal properties 
by the laws and goodwill of the country? For the first tme 
the indignation of this prudent, law-abiding class has been 
thoroughly aroused against capital, and it 1s not a feeling that 
will soon subside. The discussion of public ownership has 
been revived with a vigor that the most radical would not 
have dared to prophesy a year ago. 





HE FRENCH NATION FORGOT THE ANIMOSITIES 
aroused by the Dreyfus case and united in doing honor 
to the memory of Emile Zola. The eulogies were of course 
pitched too high. Zola was an honor to French literature, 
and the influence of his sombre genius was great and wide- 
spread. In industry and intentness of observation he was 
one of the marvels of the'day, a patient, unhumorous literary 
0 - 


Croker. 


workman of a very high order. But his imagination had no 
broad range, and he lacked that power of selection which is 
the last test of the artist. These were the omissions that 
narrowed his work to the study of gross or morbid subjects, 
and that showed most plainly in ‘‘Fécondité,’? which was a 
triumph of dulness. He retrieved his fame in our part of the 
world by his clamorous defence of Dreyfus and his bold at- 
tack on the powers that rule the corner of the France that is 
most inviting to literary men. Dreyfus attended the funeral 
in spite of the protests of the author’s family, who feared an 
outbreak of popular wrath. A meaner hero for a generous 
movement was never known, 





R. BALFOUR’S MINISTRY IS EXPERIENCING THE 

harrassments that a weak and indolent Cabinet must ex- 
pect in England or elsewhere. The Irish trouble, is at its 
worst; and an ordinary Irish trouble is worse than any other; 
the discussion of the Education Bill has reached an embar- 
rassing stage, and finally the old controversy over the state 
of the army has been revived in a familiar form by Sir Mich- 
ael Hicks-Beach;, late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
principal point in Sir Michael’s indictment of the War Office 
is that officers are selected not by test of merit, but by social 
and other influences, which elevate the ‘‘smart’’ society man 
and repress al] others. . It is the fault of the system. At 
some time in the history of the world perhaps the effective- 
ness of an army. was best insured by intrusting command to 
dandies from the clubs and favorites from the courts. Eng- 
land has long been the patient advocate of this policy. But 
the day of the Methuens has gone by. Men of good health 
and habits will no longer enlist-as private soldiers in an army 
controlled by social caste, and earnest men seeking a career 
will not enter the higher ranks while promotion follows in- 
fluence alone and has no relation to hard work and merit. 
In no.other country in the world is the profession of arms so 
highly esteemed as a social privilege and so loftily ignored as 
a serious vocation. But the system itself is to blame. It 
will take more than the grumbling of the taxpayer and the 
jeremiads of an ex-Minister to break that down. 





HE REPUBLICANS OF NEW YORK STATE HAVE 

nominated Governor Odell, and appeal to the voters with 
a ringing endorsement of the President and a reaffirmation of 
the familiar principles of their party. The Democrats have 
put up Mr. Bird S. Coler of Brooklyn, and have included in 
their platform a demand for the public ownership of the an- 
thracite coal mines. Mr. Coler was formerly Comptroller in 
New York. His family came from the West, and he is a re- 
cent entry to the field of politics. His associations have been 
respectable on the whole. He won the good opinion of the 
most intelligent section of his party by his opposition to 
As he is a lively campaigner and a skilful public 
speaker, it is likely that his canvass will be interesting. The 
Democrats base their hopes of success in New York on the 
discontent of the public with the arrogance of the money 
power, the defeat of Cuban reciprocity, the unsuccessful re- 
form administration in New York, and the bad management 
of local issues by the Republicans. The Convention was dom- 
inated by ex-Senator Hill, who has become again the leader 
of his party in the State, and is now, of course, more than 
ever an active candidate for the Presidential nomination. 





HE FORMATION OF THE,STEAMSHIP TRUST HAS 

been completed, and, so far as this can be guaranteed by 
a preponderance of influence in the board, the new organiza- 
tion will be directed by the American interests. It is an- 
nounced, however, that an agreement has been made which 
will Jeave the English ships subject to a certain amount of 
control by the British Government. One of the advantages 
that the public will derive from the combination will be the 
daily arrival and departure of mail ships at New York. The 
disadvantages will, no doubt, make themselves manifest in the 
future. The financiers have not taken this extensive sea 
voyage for their health. It is said that an attempt will be 
made to bring up the Subsidy Bill at the next session of 
Congress, 3 





HE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAS AROUSED 

-much hosule criticism by a plan for the relief of the money 
market. A few weeks ago he seemed to be convinced that 
no real crisis existed outside of speculative circles in Wall 
Street. Loans for legitimate commercial uses were readily 
obtainable. In the Stock Exchange excessive speculation 
had dangerously tied up the funds of the banks and necessi- 


tated a high rate for money on call.. This was purely a Stock 
Exchange malady, curable by the usual purging method. But 
a few minutes’ conversation with some of the most active 
plungers of the Street convinced Mr. Shaw that the danger 
was general, The remedy he proposed was certainly radical 
enough to meet the emergencies of a panic. He notified 
the banks that he would not proceed against them if they 
permitted their cash reserves on Treasury deposits to disap- 
pear, and that he would accept other security than United 
States bonds for the government’s deposits. 
open to many objections. It is of doubtful legality and with- 
out precedent. It is unnecessary, according to the opinion 
of impartial authorities. 
in the system of reserves which was created chiefly to protect 
the public and the government in times of panic. If the Sec- 
retary had resumed the refunding, abandoned for some reason 
by Secretary Gage, and had offered to buy government bonds 
at a reasonable price, he would have relieved the more imme 


His plan is 


It constitutes the first serious breach 


diate stress caused by the drain of gold into the Treasury, 
provided to some extent for future needs, and directly bene- 
fited his hobby for increased circulation. 
too much of a hurry to oblige ‘‘the Street,’’ and the result is 
Before Mr, 


But he was in 


that he did nothing but create a bad precedent. 
Shaw went up to New York and fell among financiers there 
were rumors that he was to be asked to resign, 
premature, 


They were 





HAT VERY REMARKABLE MAN, WILLIAM BOOTH, 

commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, is now in this 
country overlooking the work and prospects of the orginiza- 
tion. He has been noisily welcomed by the gallant soldiers 
of both sexes. 
a firmer believer in its efficacy as a means of decorous pleusure 
We are 


sure this courageous old soldier will be as warmly if not as 


No one has been a greater friend of noise or 
and a guide to the better life than General Booth. 
vociferously welcomed by persons who have not enlisted in 


the ‘‘army’’ as by his own warriors. 
down old prejudices here as in England. 


The general has lived 

The army in Amer- 
ica has undergone many changes of fortune. It emerged 
from a period in which it was generally scolded or abused 
into a second term in which it was extravagantly lauded. 
Now apparently it has settled down to a steady campaign 
against the Prince of Darkness, having at once disappointed 
the hatred of its early enemies and the enthusiastic expecta- 
tions of its later friends, 
it to keep up the pace at which it started. 
and the tambourines couldn’t stand it. 


But it would be too much to expect 
Human nature 





HE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY HAS MADE HIS 

estimates for 1904. They amount to $82,426,000, which 
is four millions more than was appropriated last year. 
tary Long once asked for $99,000,000. But he didn’t get it. 
Mr. Moody’s estimates are regarded by naval authorities as 
moderate, and in the present state of public feeling it is a 
waste of time to attempt to argue against progressive in- 
creases in our sea forces. There is no point upon which the 
man on the street has so completely made up his mind as the 
necessity of building up a ‘big navy,” one that would per- 
mit us to hurl back defiance at the crowned heads of Europe. 
In this belief, we are bound to say, the amateur naval critic 
has the support of many conservative observers of politics in 
Europe. He surely has the sympathy of the President. 
There is no point upon which Mr. Roosevelt is more impa- 
tient of opposition, He is certain that only a great navy 
will save us from attack by one or another of the Kuropan 
powers, Germany being under most suspicion, 


Secre- 





LITERARY STATISTICIAN DISCOVERS IN THE 

fall announcements of the publishers a marked decrease 
in the number of works of fiction and a decided inerease in 
books on serious subjects. Religion and Philosophy have 
made the most noteworthy advances, possibly in expectation 
of an increased demand for works on those subjects during 
the coal famine. 
the change in taste which the publishers have anticipated. 
Or is it true that the writers of fiction, having had a profit 


The statistician does not attempt to explain 


able season, in which many of them have grown enormously 
rich, are resting on their laurels and their royalties, and en- 
joying a well-earned relief from the strife of battle and the 
intrigue of courts? Considering the mass of fiction that has 
been turned out in the last few years, the public may well 
demand the consolations of religion and philosophy. Whether 
a good many of the new novels might not be properly cata- 
logued as religion, philosophy, history or travel is a point 
upon which the statistician has not touched, 
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THE INSIDE HISTORY OF THE GREAT COAL STRIKE 


By WALTER WELLMAN, Special Correspondent of Collier's Weekly in Washington 


NE OF THE MOST important conferences ever held in 
() Washiugton was the meeting of the representatives 
of the coal companies and:the miners with President 
Roosevelt and his advisers, It was in some respects a most 
dramatic occurrence. For the first time in the history of the 
country the managers of great corporations and the leaders of 
a labor union met the President of the United States to talk 
over their differences face to face. If there was ever such a 
meeting in a foreign country in the presence of the head of 
the state it 1s not recorded in history. Here were men trained 
in business, sharp and shrewd, who came to the national cap- 
ital in their special train of luxurious private cars and who 
rode to the temporary White House in carriages. Here also 
were the representatives of labor, men who had toiled most of 
their lives down in coal mines, uneducated men, of little ex- 
perience in the world’s affairs. These latter came to Wash- 
ington in the smoking car of a night train, and trudged down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, their grips in their hands, stopping at 
a cheap hotel. They rode to the White House in street cars. 
But when they met in the President's private room in the 
temporary White House it was on a common level. One man 
was as good as another. And I say what I personally know 
to be the verdict of President Roosevelt and the eminent Cab- 
inet Ministers who sat with him: In poise, balance, good 
sense, manners and spirit, the men of the pick and shovel 
outshone their opponents from the higher circles of business 
life. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Those of us who have been behind the scenes of this mem- 
orable conference know that its full history is yet to be writ- 
ten. Words which were spoken and incidents which oc- 
curred—the flash of wit and passion and the efforts of some 
of the actors to retain their self-control—have not yet been 
properly depicted. Men who were witnesses of the debate 
tell me there were moments when they feared President 
Roosevelt might lose his temper. This was while the presi- 
dents of the coal railways were charging President Mitchell 
of the Miners’ Umon with direct responsibility for the crimes 
and violence which have occurred iu: the coal fields. Regard- 
less of the truth of these charges, the President did not think 
that the proper place to make them. He had asked the mem- 
bers of the conference to leave all this outside the door. He 
was provoked that some of his guests should thus attack other 
guests of his, and his manner indicated only too plainly to 
those who know him well the effort which was required to 
restrain his natural impulse to interfere. He did restrain 
himself, so far as words go, and | have been told that he 
fixed his gaze upon the face of President Mitchell with a 
warning look. The black eyes of the chief of the miners 
were flashing fire, but he gained strength and endurance 
from the President and held his peace. 

To the President’s advisers, who sat watching him as he 
reclined in his rolling chair, his sore left leg propped high on 
pillows, there was another anxious moment. This was when 
one of the railway presidents went so far as to lecture the 
President as to his duty and to demand that he discharge it. 
The President of the United States is not accustomed to listen 
to such lectures, and Mr. Roosevelt’s friends expected him to 
break forth in remonstrance. His face at this moment was a 
study. But with a great effort he mastered his feelings and 
maintained silence. Once indeed he did give vent to his 
amazement, and this was at the afternoon session when one 
of the railway men attempted to repeat something which the 
President had said in the morning. 

**T did not say that,’’ exclaimed Mr. Roosevelt in his high- 
pitched voice, his right hand shooting straight out at the 
speaker. 

‘**But you did, Mr. President,’’ replied the bold railway offi- 
cial. ~*‘At least we so understood you,’’ he hastily added. 

**T did not say it, and nothing that I did say could possibly 
bear that construction,’’ retorted Mr. Roosevelt. 

And then Secretary Cortelyou produced the stenographer’s 
report of what the President had actually said, and of course 
the President was correct. 

Almost from the first moment the President and his ad- 
visers saw that the conference was not lhkely to result ina 
settlement of the great problem. As soon as the railway 
presidents had displayed the spirit in which they had come 
to the meeting it was easily perceived that beneficial results 
were imprebable so far as that day at least was concerned. 
In their private and business life these railway presidents are 
known: as amiable and admirable gentlemen, but it was ap- 
parent they had come to Washington determined to be as dis- 
agreeable as they could. ‘‘They all abused John Mitchell, 
and some of them were insolent to President Roosevelt, ** said 
one of ‘the members of the Cabinet to the writer. They not 
only’abused Mitchell and charged him with responsibility for 
crime, but they pointblank refused to have any business deal- 
ings with him or-his organization.. It was upon this rock that 
the conference split. . It early became very plain to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers that the railway managers resented the 
interference of:Mr.' Roosevelt in the great strike. They called 
it ‘‘political meddling ’’ They were angry. when they left 
their homes to come to Washington, and they had not fully 
cooled down when. they met the President and his Cabinet. 
It has been from‘the first a favorite theory of these gentle- 
men that they should be permitted to fight out the battle 
without imterference from politicians. They say they were 
compelled to surrender in 1900 and give the miners an in- 
crease of wages because the Republican party needed to have 


the strike called off before election. They blame Senator 
Hanna for that interference, and correctly say that had it 
not been for Mr. Hanna’s appeal to Mr. J. P. Morgan ‘they 
would not have lost the contest. To have the politicians in- 
terfere again was more than their composure could bear. The 
railway presidents declared that if they were to yield to the 
strikers now at the behest of the politicians there would be an- 
other strike in 1904. The miners would embark regularly in 
the business of striking every time there is a Presidential or 
Congressional campaign on. For this reason they have all 
along thought it wise to fight the strikers. to a finish, to 
make no concessions and to have nothing to do with arbitra- 
tion or schemes of settlement brought forward by outsiders. 


WAR ON MITCHELL 


It was in this spirit the corporation managers came to the 
conference at the temporary White House. They were as 
unyielding, as uncompromising here as they had been in 
New York. As every one knows, the conference came to 
naught, and it came to naught because the railway managers 
would not consent to have any dealings with John Mitchell 
or the union. Important negotiations have followed the 
White House conference, and these the daily newspapers 
have recorded from day to day. But when the warring 
elements came together in the presence of the President it 
was obvious that the railway presidents were moved by what 
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President John Mitchell (in frock coat) on his way to the temporary 
White House at Washington, to take part in the Conference 
with President Roosevelt and the Coel Operators, Oct. 3 


might almost be called personal animosity toward President 
Mitchell. At him they directed their heaviest batteries. Him 
they tried to hold up to obloquy as the leader of ‘‘a lawless 
organization’’ and an encourager of violence. They did not 
contend that they were unable to pay higher wages. They 
did not argue that the cost of mining coal is already as high 
as the industry can stand and thrive. So far as the argument 
appeared it was not a question of money or wages at all. The 
only questions which they raised were the alleged lawlessness 
of the miners and the impossibility of dealing with men who 
came with such a record behind them. Greater than their 
unwillingness to recognize the union appeared their hatred of 
John Mitchell. 

This feeling of the managers of the anthracite corporations 
toward the chief of the miners’ organization has from first 
to last played an important, almost. a.controlling,; part in the 
strife. It is a curious story, a, story,of personal misunder- 
standing, of malice which grew and grew until it became al- 
most a passion, and of the most’ serious industrial and social 
consequences following in the wake of what was .at the: out- 
set a trivial affair which a few words-spoken at the right mo- 
ment and in the right spirit could easjly. have cleared away. 


‘In all the history of conflict between capital and labor fn this 


eountry I doubt if there is record of another such episode. 
In what might be called the inside-history of the antliracite 
coal strike this personal affair, this almost childish..misun- 
derstanding, is of prime importance. . 

Last spring Mr. Mitchell appeared in New York. He 
wanted to have a conference with the presidents of the 
roads. His purpose was to cultivate friendly relations with 
theni. It will be remembered that when J. Pierpont Mor- 


' make no concessions, and they would not arbitrate. 


gan, at the instance of Senator Hanna, compelled the railway 
presidents to settle the strike of 1900, they did it without rec- 
ognizing Mitchell. They simply posted notices at the mines 
to the effect that the men might go back to work at an in- 
crease of ten per cent in their wages. This year Mitchell 
wanted to effect some sort of an understanding with the 
presidents as to the future, and hence went to New York to 
see them. 

The railway presidents refused to see Mr. Mitchell. They 
declined, either collectively or as individuals, to have anything 
to do with him. Thus rebuffed, Mr. Mitchell called one night 
at the apartments of George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., whom he had known in the West. He told Perkins of 
the pointblank refusal of the presidents to give him a hear- 
ing. Perkins asked what he wanted to see them about, and 
Mitchell told him. He wanted a general friendly talk over 
the situation. He wanted to be able to go back to the miners 
and tell them he had had an interview with the presidents, 
Even if nothing of a definite nature were accomplished, this 
conference would be taken as evidence that Mitchell was in a 
fair way to establish friendly relations with the chiefs of the 
corporations which absolutely control the anthracite indus- 
try, and in the end a joint conference might be agreed upon. 
Mr. Perkins thought this a reasonable attitude, and that the 
railway presidents ought to see Mr. Mitchell. Next morning 
he called upon the various presidents, explained the matter to 
them, and they reluctantly consented to see the representa- 
tive of the miners. The presidents and Mitchell met, but the 
corporation men were distinctly cold and distant toward the 
leader of their employés. Nothing was accomplished, and 
little progress was made toward reaching that better and more 
cordial understanding which Mitchell had hoped for. 


THE OPERATORS’ COMPLAINT 


Shortly afterward the miners held a convention of regularly 
elected delegates and decided to present various demands upon 
their employers, amounting in the aggregate to a demand for 
a twenty per cent increase of wages. When these demands 
were presented, the railway presidents accused Mitchell of an 
act of bad faith. They said he had secured an audience with 
them on the plea that he had no demands to present, and had 
immediately turned round and broken his word. They were 
very angry. They lost or pretended to lose all faith in Mitch- 
ell as a man. They agreed that as long as there was a 
miners’ union and Mitchell was at the head of it there would 
be trouble in the anthracite field. They determined then and 
there that they would fight Mitchell to the bitter end. It is 
here that we strike the true inwardness of the battle. The 
railway presidents were not fighting for money. It was not a 
matter of greed or of unwillingness to pay higher wages. It 
was simply a determination on their part to crush John Mitch- 
ell, a determination which had in no wise become softened 
when they met the President of the United States in the 
White House conference. 4 

Of course, Mr. Mitchell has subsequently fully explained his 
conduct. He was very much surprised to learn that charges 
had been made against his good faith. At the time he was 
in New York seeking interviews with the railway managers, 
it was true he had no demands for increased wages to pre- 
sent. He hoped to arrange a joint conference at which all 
the differences between the miners and their employers might 
be adjusted. Had such a conference been arranged, probably 
there would have been no strike. Nor was it until some time 
afterward that he had authority to presenta demand for an 
increase of wages, or until a convention of miners had framed 
such a demand and placed it in his hands to present to the 
companies, While he was in New York, endeavoring to ar- 
range the joint conference, Mitchell believed that in the end 
the companies would be asked to grant a higher wage-scale, 
and he had not the slightest imtention of deceiving any 
one. It is something new in business life to require a man 
to place all his cards face up on the table at the moment 
negotiations are begun, or afterward be charged with hav- 
ing acted in bad faith and opened the negotiations on false 
pretences. 

Certainly it is a curious circumstance that such a trifling 
misunderstanding should have led to such tremendous re- 
sults. But once they had turned against Mitchell and re- 
solved to crush him, the railway presidents apparently be- 
came blinded to the real interests of the companies which 
they manage. It has cost them a pretty penny to carry on 
their battle.’ From animosity to Mitchell they easily passed 
to’ animosity toward ‘his organization. The next step was 
that they would brook no outside interference. They would 
As the 
strike continued, their bitterness increased. It became a sort 
of fetich with them. They implored J. Pierpont Morgan to 
keep hands off, and let them fight it out, which Mr. Morgan 
did until after his return from Europe in August. Since then 
he has been trying to secure a settlement, but found the rail- 
way presidents so determined and stubborn that even he could 
not make much progress with them. Later they brought the 
same sort of influence to bear upon A. J. Cassatt, President 
of the Pennsylvania Railway, who has become a strong indi- 
vidual factor in the Reading property. And finally, when 
President Roosevelt asked them to a conference, they had to 
accept because an invitation from the President 1s a command. 
But they did not hke it, and came to Washington determined 
to fight it out, and to show every one, the President included, 
that they were men who knew how to manage their own af- 
fairs and did not need any volunteer assistance. 
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Mr. Thomas, Mr. Wilcox and John Markle stopping in front of temporary White House 


WHO IS AT FAULT? 


As to where the merits of the controversy lie, It is prob- 
able that there is fault on both sides. The opinion of a man 
like Mr. Hanne is worth a good deal, for he is familiar with 
all the facts, and has sound judgment. He blames the presi- 
dents of the roads. He says the basic trouble is found in 
their unwillingness to consult with Mitchell. They tried to 
hold themselves as superior to him. He was only a common 
coal-miner, who, had worked with his hands for fifteen years, 
and was now a labor agitator. Mr. Hanna thinks the presi- 
dents were arrogant and bigoted toward Mitchell. lf they 
had been willing to come down to earth and act like modern 
men of business, recognizing conditions as they are, and not 
trying loftily to ignore forces whose existence they do not 
like, but which exist just the same, they might have arrived 
at a full understanding with Mitchell. There need have been 
no strike, no onerous increase of wages. In a few hours of 
sincere and friendly effort to arrive at an understanding the 
whole matter could have been amicably adjusted. But the 
railway presidents were not willing. They met Mitchell at 
all only under moral pressure. They never recognized him 
as an equal. They treated him so cavalierly that he was 
forced to go back to his men empty-handed, and then they 
became angry at him because the natural consequences of 
their own conduct swiftly followed. 

Another strange phase of the anthracite strike is the reluc- 
tance of the coal companies to have anything to do with the 
union. ‘The same men who said to President Roosevelt they 
would not have any dealings with John Mitchell, president of 
the United Mine Workers, do deal with and recognize the 
unions of the conductors, of the engineers, the firemen, the 
switchmen, the telegraph operators, on their railway lines. 
The miners’ union is very much like these organizations, re- 
spectable, conservative, and fair. The same organization 
exists in the soft-coa] fields, -with the same officers at the head 
of it. Senator Hanna and many other coal-mine owners in 
the bituminous fields say they like the union, get along splen- 
didly with it, and would not for anything have it disbanded. It 
helps them to handle the men, settle smal) differences, pre- 
vent local strikes, and secure stable conditions. Strikes are 
of rare occurrence in the coal fields where the owners meet 
in joint conference with the miners and agree upon wages 
and labor conditions. If the system works well in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the soft-coal fields of Pennsylvania, Sena- 
tor Hanna asks why will it not also work well in the anthra- 
cite region? 

The railway presidents claim that since the miners of their 
region were organized there have been many local strikes of 
small proportions, not serious, but very annoying. Mitchell 
says that is true, and the way to cure the evil is for the own- 
ers to recognize the union, sign an agreement, and then the 
union will prevent these small strikes. ‘‘The anthracite mine 
owners are now getting all the disadvantages of haying their 
labor organized,’ said Mr. Mitchell. ‘‘If they will do busi- 
ness with the organization on a frank and mutual basis, they 
can secure the advantages of such unions, which consist of 
peace and settled conditions. ”’ 

The railway presidents have raised the objection that physi- 
cal conditions of mines vary throughout the region. No two 
mines are alike. It is therefore impossible to arrange a gen- 
eral scale, applicable to all mines, Mitchell says he recog- 
nizes this difficulty, and proposes to meet it fairly by group- 
ing the mines of like characteristics. 


THE ISSUE OF THE PRESIDENTS 
The railway presidents claim they made an advance of ten 
per cent in wages in 1900 through political pressure, and that 
if they are to be ‘*held up’’ every year or so for political rea- 
sons they may as well fight it out now and have it over with. 


‘‘If we grant an increase now,”’ they ask, ‘‘how do we know. 
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that we shall not have to give another one in 1904, during 
the Presidential campaign?”’ 

In answer to this, Mr. Mitchell says*he is willing to sign an 
agreement covering a period of years. If the owners will ad- 
just all the differences, he is willing to sign an agreement that 
will run past the next Presidential campaign, or for three 
years, four years or five years. 

The railway presidents say the issue is simply whether they 
are to retain control of their own business or turn control 
over to labor agitators. But organized labor is demanding 
nothing more in the hard-coal field than is found in almost 
every trade and industry—an agreement on a scale of wages. 
If signing a wage agreement is surrendering control, then few 
employers retain management of their affairs. 

Men like Hanna, and other students of the labor problem, 
say there can never be permanent peace in the anthracite 
field till the owners adopt the policy which most other coal- 
mine owners have found it necessary to adopt, to wit: Rec- 
ognition of the national union, amicable arrangement with it 
through mutual conventions and agreements, getting the good 
out of unionism as well as the bad, and trying to make the 
former overbalance and outweigh the latter. 

Senator Hanna and those who believe with him say the 
managers of the coal railroads are the last persons in the 
world who should object to a combination of employés to 
secure their interests. The railways tapping the anthracite 
field have been welded into one great combination through 
the genius of Mr. Morgan. All previous efforts to form a 
combination and stop the cutting of prices resulted in failure, 
but Mr. Morgan succeeded, and succeeded so completely that 
competition in the anthracite business is a thing of the past. 
The railways themselves directly mine about eighty per cent 
of all the coal. The remaining twenty per cent they buy of 
the so-called independent operators. The railroads take all 
this coal, haul it to market, and sell it along with their.own, 
and give the operators sixty-five per cent of the proceeds. 
The result is that the railroads fix the price of all the coal 
produced by the region. There is no such thing as competi- 
tion in the trade. There is but one seller. No producer of 
coal is in the market underbidding other producers in order 
to secure sales. 

Every month the representatives of the coal railroads meet 
and fix prices. When once fixed these prices are adhered to. 
There are no discounts, there is no cutting. Under the old 
régime prices were thus nominally fixed, and every one pro- 
ceeded to cut them in order to secure sales. But since Mr. 
Morgan took hold of the industry and worked out the present 
combination prices have been flat all the way through. The 
result is great prosperity in the coal trade. Moribund cor- 
porations are looking up. Stocks are rising in value. The 
Morganized roads control sixty-eight per cent of the entire 
output of the region. The Vanderbilt roads control most of 
the remainder. Practically speaking, there is no limit to the 
price which. the men who control this great trade may put 
upon their coal. There is no competition. The railway 
presidents say they have to meet the competition of soft 
coal, and that the price of anthracite is regulated by the 
price of bituminous. This is true, and it isn’t true. It is 
true as to some of the steam coal, where hard and soft do 
compete. It is not true-as to the sizes used for domestic 
purposes, by long odds the heaviest part of the trade. Here 
hard. coal.is a luxury, an absolute monopoly. Even as to 
steam coals, the competition is not sharp. Hard coal has a 
great advantage. It brings higher prices, and smoke ordi- 
nances favor its use in most cities. Broadly speaking, there is 
no competition against anthracite. The only competition is 
that of another and similar article used for like purposes. 
Soft coal is a competitor of hard just as cotton is of wool, and 
as corn meal is of wheat flour. If wheat is pushed absurdly 
high in price people will turn to corn, but not otherwise. 
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ANTHRACITE A GOLD MINE 

Broadly speaking, the managers of the anthracite industry 
can get what price they like for their product. Since Mr 
Morgan organized the combination the average wholesale 
prices have been put up from less than $3 to $3.65 per ton. 
That was before the strike. The constant tendency of the 
price is upward. The policy of the management is to treat 
anthracite coal as a luxury and as a monopoly, which it is; 
further, to make the public pay about all the public will pay, 
because the supply is limited. The owners of the mines 
know almost to a ton how much coal they have down in the 
earth. Unlike the soft-coal mines, they can reckon to a year 
when the supply will become exhausted if a certain rate of 
production be followed. Hence the policy of getting high 
prices for a limited output rather than low prices for a much 
greater output. 

From the labor point of view an industry so peculiarly fa- 
vored as this can well afford to give good pay to its men. <As 
a matter of fact, wages are lower in the anthracite field than 
in the bituminous regions. The writer has visited and care- 
fully investigated both, and finds the labor better paid in the 
soft-coal mines. Not only are the average wages per day a 
trifle better among the soft-coal workers, but the work is 
steadier. Deliberately the anthracite corporations have kept 
in their region nearly twice as many men as are needed to 
turn out the limited output the high prices which they insist 
upon charging will permit the public to consume. If the 
present demands of the anthracite miners were granted, their 
average .earnings would be about equal to those of the soft- 
coal workers in West Virginia, Ohio and Illinois. 

For these reasons Senator Hanna and others have insisted 
that the demand of the miners should have some attention. 
It is not generally known, but it is true, that during the con- 
ferences between Mr. Mitchell and the presidents and the 
Civic Federation Mr. Hanna was authorized to say that the 
miners would accept the equivalent of a five per cent increase 
of wages. This would have cost the producers the insignffi- 
cant sum of‘ three millions of dollars a year, a trifle in com- 
parison with the conservatively estimated total profits of 
$75,000,000 a year on the output of 55,000,000 tons. 

At the risk of betraying some of the unpleasant secrets of 
this great strike, 1 deem it my duty to record the fact that 
Senator Hanna has unmercifully scored the presidents of the 
roads. He declared he would not have one of them manage 
any business of his. He further said that if these men were 
not so short-sighted they would perceive that they could af- 
ford to spend a million dollars a year to keep John Mitchell 
in the presidency of the union rather than to have a conserva- 
tive like him ousted and a radical elected to take his place. 

In June the railway presidents gave out statements to the 
New York newspapers in which they declared the Civic Fed- 
eration had done more harm than good in the coal strike, and 
intimating that Mr. Hanna would do better, not to try to mix 
politics with labor questions. Senator Hanna was indignant. 
He called up George W. Perkins on the long-distance tele- 
phone. Perkins told Hanna not to mind what the railroad 
presidents were saying, to let it pass. ‘*But I do mind, and 
F won’t let it pass,’’ replied Hanna. ‘‘Perkins, I want to 
serve notice on those men through you that if I ever see an- 
other line like that in the papers coming from them, I will go 
to New York, call a meeting of labor people at Cooper Union, 
and in a speech of an hour’s Jength I’ll give the full history 
of this coal strike. You know what that means.”’ 

George W. Perkins at once passed the word on to the presi- 
dents of the railroads, and from that day to this they have not 
uttered a word in criticism of Senator Hanna or the Civie Fed- 
eration. A speech from Senator Hanna at Cooper Union, re- 
viewing the inside history of the coal strike, would indeed 
create a sensation. Its context would follow quite closely the 
preceding narrative. 
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CAN A UNIVERSITY HELP ME TO EARN A LIVING? 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “White Man’s Africa,” “Children of the Nations,” Ete. 





= HAT SHALL we do with 
our boys? is the cry of 
many a distracted parent; 


and its echo is heard by every cap- 
tain of industry who searches in 
vain for the men who can act as 
his lieutenants in the great army 
of industrial workers! 

Talk to the owners of manufac- 
turing establishments, to railway 
managers, to mining engineers, to 
bankers, to shipbuilders—you_will 
find that all are seeking for men 
at high wages in order to develop 
schemes for making more money. 
But they look in vain among the graduates of the most 
famous universities. These turn out theologues and peda- 
gogues by the hundred—lawyers, idlers and scribblers by 
the thousand—but do they turn out the men who represent 
the vital force of the great Anglo-Saxon family to-day? Do 
we look to them to lead us in conquering new colonies and 
markets—is it from those institutions that the men come 
forth who solve the riddles of nature and push forward the 
electric chariot of the world’s commerce? 

This sort of argument was running through: my mind as I 
strolled about Cornell University, at the centre of the State 
of New York, in the midst of a rich dairy and fruit country. 

Here is a typical American university. It has some three 
thousand students, some three hundred of whom are women 
close to the marriageable age. The buildings speak eloquently 
for the wealth and generosity of the founder after whom the 
institution takes its name. The chapel has no peer for 
beauty of internal decoration, and though attendance is not 
compulsory, the students fill it each afternoon, when the 
organ proves a great attraction. The college stands a few 
hundred feet above a lake many miles long, where boating 
and sailing are prime attractions. Amid the splendid build- 
ings rises a library whose huge and shapely tower is a land- 
mark far and wide. The inner arrangement of this building 
leaves nothing to be desired. Whoever constructed it had 
evidently exhausted the experience of the British Museum 
and other institutions famed for facilities in this direction. 

Cornell has all the usual classical courses—Latin, Greek, 
medern languages, higher mathematics, philosophy, theo- 
retical science and the ‘“‘ologies.”’ The course is the usual 
four-year one, and the entrance examination is about the 
same as that of older institutions like Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, ete. 
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ABOUT PRACTICAL LEARNING 

But side by side with this classical work, if I may use that 
much-abused word, there go courses of a practical, if not revo- 
lutiouary, nature. These deserve to be watched, if not imi- 
tated, by our venerable seats of learning, that have hitherto 
acted on the principle that education meant the stowage of 
dead languages shaken down with a trifle of pure mathe- 
matics. 

As I strolled about the quadrangle of Cornell, I noted a stu- 
dent carrying a dinner-pail of the kind used by day laborers. 
He was dressed in blue cotton overalls and altogether looked 
like a highly intelligent young mechanic—barring che fact 
that his collar and tie were faultless and his hair rather more 
carefully arranged than in the average machine shop. With 
a youthful, elastic tread, he swung ahead of me, and I fol- 
lowed full of curiosity. He entered a handsome building, the 
interior of which was crammed with machinery of every kind 
—all worked by students under the practical guidance of pro- 
fessors assisted by a few professional machinists. 

I inquired about this young man and learned that his father 
was interested in railways and that therefore he was prepar- 
ing himself to fill a responsible position by familiarizing him- 
self with every bit of machinery likely to come under his notice 
later on. 

On another occasion I met a wealthy manufacturer at 
Waterbury and asked him the secret of his success. He 
told me that his eyesight became impaired at about the time 
that he should have entered Yale, the orthodox university, 
and that he was much discouraged at the prospect of 
growing up a helpless member of the family. 

He determined to learn metal-working from the beginning, 
and for that purpose entered his father’s factory, received the 
wages current in the trade, kept the exact hours of the other 
men, was fined for every minute he was late, and—the result 
was, that after his five years of apprenticeship he knew etery 
detail of that work better than any of his men and to-day has 
in his control an immense establishment whose men know that 
he knows what they ought to know—and thus he prospers. 

But that wealthy manufacturer deplored to me the fact that 
his mechanical education had been too narrow—he had been 
shut off from the companionship of fellow-students, had been 
given scant time for general reading, let alone study, in the 
liberal sciences. He envied the men who had been able to 


gain their technical mastery while at the same time qualify- 
ing themselves as members of a community in which literary 
accomplishment counts for something. 

At Cornell I found the student who carried his dinner-pail 
to the workshop on one day reciting, on the day following, in 
history, or higher mathematics, or physical geography—in 
short. that student was qualifying himself for the highest 


prizes in the industrial field while at the same time acquiring 
the knowledge that would sweeten his hours of leisure by 
enabling him to commune with the best of his social circle. 


CONCERNING CORNELL 

Cornell is one of the youngest of American colleges— 
founded in 1865—an infant in years compared with Harvard 
and Yale, each of whom has existed more than two centuries. 
But Cornell has had the courage to break away from hamper- 
ing traditions and to regard the university as more than the 
refuge of the scholar. 

She is practically supported by an endowment from private 
sources, but that endowment is inadequate to the work she 
seeks to do, and therefore she appeals successfully to the 
State Legislature for a grant—much after the manner of. the 
British Museum. 

For instance, Cornell regards the dairy, garden and orchard 
interests of the State of New York as peculiarly within her 
province, and each year she sends out among the farmers 
members of her faculty who superintend practical experi- 
ments to test the value of certain soils for certain products. 
The college has special short winter courses for young farm- 
ers who are unable to give more of the year. 

These short courses do not, of course, qualify students for 
a degree, but they are invaluable as a means of bringing farm- 
ers in touch with scientific methods and as a means of raising 
the standard of agriculture throughout the community. 

Professor Roberts, who heads the Agricultural Section, is the 
ideal man for such a charge. Throughout the State his name 
is synonymous with justice and benevolence, and no doubt 
much of the popularity of this university springs from the 
fatherly manner in which Professor Roberts meets the diffi- 
culties of his farmer pupils. 

When we reflect that the dairy and fruit interests of New 
York represent a large and increasing export trade from the 
United States to Europe, we see at once that here is a col- 
lege whose teachings have a direct bearing on the American 
invasion of Europe. 

After leaving the machine shops I strolled over to another 
building where farmers were taught scientific dairy processes 
—the students were actually themselves making butter and 
cheese as part of a course of four years at the end of which 
they received a degree as Bachelor of the Science of Agricul- 
ture. 

These young men do not necessarily go back to their farms 
in the State of New York, but they are in a position to fill im- 
portant positions on large estates—and for some time, at least, 
there will be an ever-increasing demand for teachers in other 
American colleges where cognate courses are being developed. 

There is a large farnt belonging to the university, where 
cows, sheep and horses are kept, and where a four years’ 
rotation of crops is made—where, in short, a student can 
observe pretty much every phase of Amelican agricultural 
life as it exists in the Northern States and Canada. 

There was at one time a plausible fraud constantly prac- 
ticed upon the British public, namely, an advertisement in 
the daily papers purporting to give sons of gentlemen 
an agricultural education in order to fit them for the Colo- 
nies. For this alleged education payment was asked, when 
every American knows that the same education could be 
secured on any American farm, not only without payment 
being exacted, but, on the contrary, the apprentice would 
be earning wages. 

Aside from strictly professional studies related to farming 
—such as veterinary surgery, forestry, entomology, geology, 
etc.—the student includes in his course free-hand drawing, 
botany, political economy, physiology, mathematics, hygiene, 
French, German, military drill and gymnasium, and he may 
also take civil and mechanical engineering at Cornell. 

There are a few fees incidental to the full course. They 
need not be noticed, for they are so slight. For instance, a 
fee of five dollars on taking the degree and one of seven dol- 
lars and a half per term for the last two years. 

In general, I am inclined to think that an English lad could 
to-day take a university course at Cornell, fit himself for the 
battle of life and at the same time spend his long holiday with 
his family at home and yet spend less money than in any En- 
glish institution affording anything like a corresponding edu- 
cation, 

The military drill referred to is compulsory only during the 
first two years of the course, and 1s of great value from the 
point of view of health. 


AMERICA’S MANY COLLEGES 

I have limited myself in this cursory notice to Cornell alone 
—but this is perhaps unjust to other institutions further west. 
For the European, however, Cornell has perhaps the greatest 
interest because it is the nearest to the seaboard, being only 
seven hours by rail from New York. Cornell has at present 
a very strongly cosmopolitan representation among its under- 
graduates—I was told that pretty much every nation of the 
world had a representative, including the islands of the Pa- 
cific. 

The president of Cornell, Mr. Schurman, is a Canadian by 
birth, a man of wide travel, of broad sympathies, of admirable 
administrative capacity, an author and teacher of the first 
rank. The college feels his touch and responds. | 

It may amuse and disconcert the European to see the long 
list of colleges and universities credited to America, Aud 


even after discounting this list by rejecting a large number 
of those whose instruction is barely above the standard, of 
an ordinary high school, there yet remains avery long list 
of universities whose attendance of students runs into the 
thousands and whose faculties represent a broad choice of 
department. 

For instance, here are a few: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Johns -Hopkins, Cornell, Ann Arbor’ (Michigan 
University), Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

Of these Harvard represents pre-eminently the literary and 
scholarly element of America—the school that has sent forth 
men of the Lowell, Emerson, Motley stamp. 

Johns Hopkins represents more nearly the spirit of original 
research after the manner:of a German university, with less 
reference to the esthetic side of our life. 

Yale may be said to appeal most strongly to Americans in 
active professional work—the successful and pushing lawyers, 
politicians, preachers and organizers of corporations, 

These three tendencies of university life are well represented 
in the older part of the United States—in the original thirteen 
colonies. But there has grown up on the other side of the 
Alleghany Mountains a spirit which rebels against the old 
methods and which demands something good not only for 
the scholar and the man of wealth but for members of every 
craft who can pass the entrance examination. 

This movement is after all merely a groping back to first 
principles. What was the university in which Plato and 
Socrates graduated! What is the law that insists upon our 
learning one thing and not another! The citizen of our 
Western States regards his university as a sort of universal 
provider that is bound to pour forth at short notice every 
form of knowledge that may be sought—from. calisthenics to 
Hebrew. 

There are forty-five States in the American Union, and 
there is no reason why there should not be at least as many uni- 
versities if only to supply the teachers required by the schools 
of the States, to say nothing of the medical, legal and theo- | 
logical fraternities. . 

The remarkable feature of the Western universities is the 
large number of students they have attracted without materi- 
ally affecting the attendance at the older seats of learning. 
One reason for this is that a large proportion of Western 
students are too poor to afford the journey to the East, do 
not care to run the risk of failing at their entrance examina- 
tion, and therefore attend their State institution. A graduat- 
ing certificate from the State school fits one for the State uni- 
versity, where the fees are merely nominal to citizens of the 
State. 

Then enters the consideration of great importance, that at 
the Western universities—of which I take Cornell as the pro- 
totype—the instruction is more, in touch with the real needs 
of the people than at the older seats. 


UNIVERSITIES OF EAST AND WEST 

The principal universities of Western America are largely, 
if not wholly, supported by grants of land made by govern- 
ment, or by legislative appropriation—I refer to strictly State 
universities so called, such as Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The universities of the Auantic seaboard stand mainly upon 
private endowment and are subject to a hoard of trustees, who 
frequently fail to keep in touch with popular progress. 

Of late years a strenuous effort has been made by the col- 
leges of the East to meet the Western competition by strength- 
ening the practical or scientific side of their curricula; but 
the result would have been better had it come earlier, To-day 
the Western spirit has taken up the university question with 
vigor, and the faculties realize that they must keep in touch 
with popular ideals if they are to continue in receipt of public 
funds. The States are generous in this matter, each State 
seeking to rival its neighbor in the bounty and efficiency of 
its academic assets. In a rough way, we have here some- 
what of that rivalry which produced the many universities of 
Germany—the competition of neighboring princes, 

A hopeful sign of the times is the fact that this extraor- 
dinary expansion of university work over territories which in 
my lifetime included wigwams of Red Indians represents no 
material lowering of standards. The work done by students 
in the West compares favorably with that done elsewhere in 
the States. Tuition may be low—it may be altogether re- 
mitted—but the mere cost of tuition is, after all, insignificant 
compared with the amount of time and energy which the stu- 
dent is compelled to surrender during years when he or she is 
capable of earning a good living at almost anything. 

No one in America will make this sacrifice of time without 
being in earnest—and it is my opinion that the young men 
and women working in Western universities are character- 
ized by enthusiastic effort and correctness of living. 

My own experience is, of course, limited. I have lectured 
at the principal universities between Boston and the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and sought to gather what light I 
could on this interesting theme. From what I was able to 
see myself, I cheerfully bear testimony to the high average 
intelligence, the enthusiastic spirit of inquiry, and above all 
the manly deportment of those with whom I came in contact. 
I would not like to draw invidious distinctions between my 
own Alma Mater, Yale, and seats of learning further West 
but this much I’may say without disloyalty no Western uni- 
versity that I have visited need fear comparison with the 
average of the older ones on the Atlantic coast. 
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A Hungarian Miner’s Farmhouse and Family A Coal Picker working on his own “Lay” 



































At the Natlingham “Record”? Coal-Breaker, near Wilkesbarre Men, Boys and Women picking Coal from a Culm Pile 


ARRIVAL OF THE SALVATION ARMY LEADER IN NEW YORK 
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Genera! Booth responds to his Army’s Welcome Salvation Army Men and Women welcoming General Booth in New York Harbor General Booth and Mr. and Mrs. Bocth-Tucker 


Copyright 1902 by George Grantham Bain 
General William Booth, patriarch and founder of the Salvation Army, arrived at New York October 4. A flotilla of tugs, containing a host of ‘‘Salvationists’’ 
with bands, met. him off Ellis Island and welcomed him enthusiastically. This is his fourth visit to the United States and will probably be his last. The 
veteran General is now seventy-three years old. In New York City he addressed large audiences. General Booth hopes to traverse Europe, India and 
Japan to further his mighty work, In the past four years he has travelled 100,000 miles and delivered 1,500 addresses to 2,000,000 persons 
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THE RECENT TROUBLE 


( Be -oTAIN ANDREW ROSEHILL’S expedition to Mar- 
cus Island, though a failure so far as establishing his 
claim to the guano deposits of the island is concerned, 

resulted in securing a considerable amount of information 

about that little speck in the broad Pacific which has so 
suddenly become of international importance, because of 
apan’s enforced claim of ownership. 

The schooner Julia FE. Whalen, Captain Rosehill’s vessel, 
carried two men of scientific attainments—William A. Bryan, 
the representative of the Bishop Museum, and T. F. Sedgwick 
of the United States Agricultural Station at Honolulu, who 
went as the chemist of the company that sent out the ex- 
pedition. When the schooner reached Marcus Island it 
found a Japanese lieutenant and sixteen marines in posses- 
sion, who had been left there by the Japanese;cruiser Kasagi, 
which sailed from the island the day before the Whalen arrived. 
With the lieutenant was left a letter from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment addressed to Captain Rosehill setting forth the history 
and claim of the Japanese to the island. There was also a let- 
ter from Minister Buck, advising that conflicting claims to the 
island be referred to diplomatic settlement. 

The Japanese established on the island have built up quite 
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ON MARCUS ISLAND 


a village and established a large trade in the feathers and 
plumage of birds, which are sent by the thousands to 
Paris and London for use in millinery and the arts. Con- 
siderable guano is also shipped to Japan, and much dried 
fish. Schooners from Japan visit the island regularly for 
these products. 

Captain Rosehill’s claim to the island rests on its discovery 
in December, 1864, by Captain Gelett in the missionary brig 
Morning Star, its rediscovery in 1868 by Captain Kitton in the 
ship Davis Hoadley, and his own visit to the island in June, 
1889, At that time he raised the American flag and took 
possession of the island in the name of the United States. 
In addition, he built a house and left a member of his crew 
and ‘his wife to hold possession until he could return. Cap- 
tain Rosehill came at once to Honolulu, and through the 
American Minister, John L, Stevens, filed application for the 
island, under the guano island Act of Congress. Secretary 
of State James G. Blaine disallowed his claim. 

The Japanese claim that the island has been known to 
Japanese sailors from comparatively early times, and has 
been visited continually and almost regularly by Japanese 
fishermen and bird hunters since 1879. 

































































THE IMPOSING FUNERAL CORTEGE OF THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, who was buried at Laeken, Brussels, September 22. The royal 
hearse is shown, with the King of the Belgians following immediately after 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military 
Police during the Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest 
the Countess de Vassart and a band of socialists at her chdteau, 
La Trappe. John Buckhurst, accused of having stolen a dia- 
mond crucifix belonging to Louis XI., is supposed to be among 
them. At La Trappe the countess and her friends are arrested 
by Scarlett. While signalling for gendarmes from the chateau 
roof the inspector loses his footing, but is saved from death by 
the presence of mind of the countess. Confident of Buckhurst’s 
tnnocence, she reveals his hiding-place to Scarlett, who proves 
him to be a scoundrel “‘wanted”’ by the government. While await- 
ing the gendarmes Prussian uhlans attack the party. A conflict 
ensues during which Buckhurst escapes. Scarlett is wounded 
and with the countess is taken to the Prussian camp, where they 
are released. They journey to Morsbronn, where Scarlett wn- 
dergoes an operation. When he regains consciousness he finds 
himself in the countess’s house. That same day the Prussians 
assault and capture the town. The countess and her wounded 
guest witness the slaughter of the French cuirassier and lancer 
squadrons by the Prussian invaders. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Game Begins 


HE ROOM in the turret was now swimming in smoke 

i and lime dust; I could scarcely see the gray figure 

of the countess through the powder-mist which drifted 
in through shutters and loophole, dimming the fading daylight. 

In the street a dense pall of pungent vapor hung over roof 
and pavement, motionless in the calm August air; two houses 
were burning slowly, smothered in smoke; through a ruddy 
fog I saw the dead lying in mounds, the wounded moving 
feebly, the Prussian soldiery tossing straw into the hay-carts 
that had served their deadly purpose. But, oh, the dreadful 
murmur that filled the heavy air—the tremulous, ceaseless 
plaint which comes from strong, muscular creatures, tena- 
cious of life, who are dying and who die hard! 

Helmeted figures swarmed through the smoke; wagon 
after wagon, loaded deep with dead cavalrymen, was drawn 
away by heavy teams of horses now arriving from the regi- 
mental transport train which had come up and halted just at 
the entrance to the village. 

And now wagon-loads of French wounded began to pass, 
jolting over crushed helmets, rifles, cuirasses and the car- 
casses of dead horses. A covey of uhlans entered the sham- 
bles, picking their way across the wreckage of the battle— 
a slim, wiry, fastidious company, dainty as spurred game- 
cocks with their helmet cords swinging like wattles and their 
schapskas tilted rakishly. 

Then the sad cortége of prisoners formed in the smoke, the 
wounded leaning on their silent comrades, bandaged heads 
hanging; the others erect, defiant, supporting the crippled, 
or standing with arms folded and helmeted heads held high. 
And at last they started, between two files of mounted uhlans: 
Turcos, line infantrymen, gendarmes, lancers, and, towering 
head and shoulders above the others, the superb cuirassiers. 

A German general and his smartly uniformed staff came 
clattering up the slippery street and halted to watch the 
prisoners defile; and, as the first of the captive cuirassiers 
came abreast of the staff, the general stiffened in his saddle 
and raised his hand to his helmet, saying to his officers loud 
enough for me to hear: ‘‘Salute the brave, gentlemen!’’ And 
the silent, calm-eyed cuirassiers passed on, heads erect, uni- 
forms in shreds, their battered armor foul with smoke and 
mud, spurs broken, scabbards empty. 

Troops of captured horses, conducted by uhlans, followed 
the prisoners; then wagons piled high with rifles, sabres and 
saddles; then a company of uhlans cantering away with the 
shot-torn guidons of the cuiragsiers. Last of all came the 
wounded in their straw-wadded wagons, escorted by in- 
fantry. I heard them coming before I saw them, and, sick- 
ened, I closed my ears with my hands, yet even then the 
deep, monotonous groaning seemed to fill the room and 
vibrate through the falling shadows long after the last cart 
had creaked out of sight and hearing into the gathering haze 
of evening. 

The deadened booming of cannon still came steadily from the 
west; and it needed no messenger to tell me that the First 


Corps had been hurled back into Alsace and that MacMahon’s 
army was in full retreat; that now the Rhine was open, and 
the passage of the Vosges was clear, and Strassbourg must 
stand siege and Belfort and Toul must man their battlements 


~ for a struggle that meant victory, or an Alsace doomed and a 


Lorraine lost to France forever. 

The room had grown very dark—the loophole admitting but 
little of the smoky evening sunset. Some soldiers in the hall- 
way outside finally lighted torches; red reflections danced over 
the torn ceiling and plaster-covered floor, illuminating a corner 
where the countess was sitting by the bedside, her head lying 
on the covers. How long she had been there I did not know, 
but when I spoke she raised her head and answered quietly. 

In the torchlight her face was ghastly, her eyes red and 
dim, as she came over to me and looked out into the dark- 
ness. The woman was shaken terribly, shaken to the very 
soul, She had not seen all that I had seen; she had flinched 
before the spectacle of a butchery too awful to look upon. 
But she had seen enough—and she had heard enough to 
support or to confound theories formed through a young 
girl’s brief, passionless, eventless life. 

Under the window soldiers began shooting the crippled 
horses; the heavy flash and bang of rifles set her trembling 
again. Until the firing ceased she stood as though stupefied, 
scarcely breathing, her splendid hair glistening like molten 
copper in the torches’ red glare. 

A soldier came into the room and dragged the bedclothes 
from the bed, trailing them across the floor behind him as he 
departed. An officer, holding a lantern, peered through the 
door, his eyeglasses shining, his boots in his hand. He evi- 
dently had intended to get into the bed, but when his gaze 
fell upon us he withdrew in his stockinged feet. 

On the stairs, soldiers were eating hunches of stale bread, 
and knocking the necks from wine bottles with their bayo- 
nets. One lumpish fellow came to the door and offered me 
part of a sausage which he was devouring—a kindly act that 
touched me; and I wondered whether the other prisoners 
might find among their uhlan guards the same humanity that 
moved this half-famished yokel to offer me the food he was 
gnawing. 

Soldiers began to come and go in the room; some carried 
off chairs for officers below, some took the pillows from the 
bed, one bore away a desk on his broad shoulders, 

The countess never moved nor spoke. 

The evening had grown chilly; I was cold to my knees, A 
soldier offered to build me a fire in the great stone fireplace be- 
hind me, and, when I assented, he calmly smashed a chair to 
kindling- wood, wrenched off the heavy posts of the bed, and 
started a fire which lighted up the wrecked room with its 
crimson glare. 

The countess rose and looked around. The soldier pushed 
my long chair to the blaze, tore down the canopy over the 
bed and flung it over me, stolidly ignoring my protests. 
Then he clumped out with his muddy boots and shut the 
door behind him. 

For a long while I lay there, full in the heat of the fire, 
half dozing, then sleeping, then suddenly alert, only to look 
about me to see the countess with eyes closed, motionless in 
her armchair—only to hear the muffled thunder of the guns 
in the dark. 

Once again, having slept, I roused, listening. The crackle 
of the flames was all I heard; the cannon were silent. A 
few moments later the clock in the room struck nine times; 
and, at the same instant, a deadened cannon-shot echoed the 
clamor of the clock. It was the last shot of the battle; and 
when the dull reverberations had died away, Alsace was a 
lost province, MacMahon’s army was in full retreat, leaving 
on the three battlefields of Woerth, Reichshoffen and Froesch- 
willer sixteen thousand dead, wounded and missing soldiers 
of France, 

All night long I heard cavalry traversing Morsbronn in an 
unbroken column, the steady trample of their horses never 


‘and walked to the door. 
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ceasing for an instant. At moments, from the outskirts of 
the village, the sinister sound of cheering came from the 
vanguard of the German Sixth Corps, just arriving to learn 
of the awful disaster to France. Too late to take any part 
in the battle, these tired soldiers stood cheering by regiments 
as the cavalry rode past in pursuit of the shattered army ; and 
their cheering swelled to a terrific roar toward morning when 
the Prince Royal of Prussia appeared with his staff; and the 
soldiers in Morsbronn rushed out into the street bellowing, 
‘*Hoch soll er leben! Er soll leben—Hoch!’’ j 

About seven o’clock that morning a gaunt, leather-faced 
Prussian officer, immaculate in his sombre uniform, entered 
the room without knocking. The yoyng countess turned in 
the depths of her chair. He bowed to her slightly, unfolded 
a printed sheet of paper which bore the arms of Prussia, hesi- 
tated, then said, looking directly at me: 

‘‘Morsbronn is now German territory and will continue to 
be governed by military law, proclaimed under the state of 
siege, until the country is properly pacified. Honest in- 
habitants will not be disturbed. -Citizens are invited to re- 
turn to their homes and peacefully continue their legitimate 
avocations, subject to, and under the guarantee of, the Prus- 
sian military government. Monsieur, I have the honor to 
hand you a copy of the regulations. I am the provost- 
marshal; all complaints should be brought to me.”’ 

‘I took the printed sheet and looked at the Prussian coat-of- 
arms. 

**A list of the inhabitants of Morsbronn will be made to- 
day. You will have the goodness to declare yourself—and 
you also, madame. There being other buildings better fitted, 
no soldiers will be quartered in this house.”’ 

The officer evidently mistook me for the owner of the house 
and not a prisoner. A blanket hid my hussar trousers and 
boots; he could only see my ragged shirt. 

‘*And now, madame,’’ he continued, ‘‘as monsieur appears 
to need the services of a physician, I shall send him a French 
doctor, brought in this morning from the Chateau de la Trappe. 
I wish him to get well; wish the inhabitants of my district to 
return to their homes and resume the interrupted régimes which 
have made this province of Alsace so valuable to France. I 
wish Morsbronn to prosper; I-wish it well. This is the Ger- 
man policy. But, monsieur, let me speak plainly: I tolerate 
no treachery. The law is iron and will be applied with rigor. 
An inhabitant of my district who deceives me, or who com- 
mits an offence against the troops under my command, or 
who in any manner holds or attempts to hold communication 
with the enemy, will be shot without court-martial.”’ 

He turned his grim, inflexible face to the countess and 
bowed; then he bowed to me, swung squarely on his heel 
**Admit the French doctor,’’ he 
said to the soldier on guard, and marched out, his curved 
sabre banging behind his spurred heels. 

**It must be Dr. Delmont!” I said, looking at the countess 
as there came a low knock at the door. 

“I am very thankful!’’ she said, her voice almost break- 
ing. She rose unsteadily from her chair; somebody entered 
the room behind me and I turned, calling out, ‘‘Welcome, 
doctor !”” 

“Thank you,’’ replied the calm voice of John Buckhurst at 
my elbow. 

The countess shrank aside as Buckhurst coolly passed be- 
fore her, turned his slim back to the embers of the fire and 
fixed his eyes on me—those pale, slow eyes, passionless as 
death. 

Here was a type of criminal I had never until recently 
known. Small of hand and foot—too small even for such 
a slender man—clean shaven, colorless in hair, skin, lips, 
he challenged instant attention by the very monotony of his 
bloodless symmetry. There was nothing of positive evil in 
his face, nothing of impulse, good or had, nothing even 
superficially human. His spotless linen, his neat sack- 
coat and trousers of gray, seemed part of him—like a loose 
outer skin. There was in his ensemble nothing to disturb 
the negative harmony, save, perhaps, an abnormal flatness 
of the instep and hands. 

‘My friend,’’ he observed in English, ‘‘do you think you 
will know me again when you have finished your scrutiny?’ 

The countess, face averted, passed behind my chair. 

**Wait,’’ said Buckhurst; and, turning directly to me, he 
added: ‘‘You were mistaken for a hussar at La Trappe; you 
were mistaken here for a hussar as long as the squad holding 
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this house remained in Morsbronn. A few moments ago the 
provost mistook you for a civilian.’? He looked across at the 
countess, who already stood with her hand on the door-knob. 
‘*If you disturb me,”’ he said, *‘I have only to tell the provost 
the truth. Members of the Imperial Police caught without 
proper uniform inside German lines are shot, séance tenante.”” 

The countess stood perfectly still a moment, then came 
straight to me. ‘‘Is that true?’’ she asked. 

“*Yes,’’ I said. 

She still leaned forward, looking down into my face. Then 
she turned to Buckhurst. ‘*Do you want money?” she asked. 

“IT want a chair—and your attention for the present,” he 
replied, and seated himself. 

The printed copy of the rules, handed me by the provost- 
marshal, lay on the floor. Buckhurst picked up the sheet, 
glanced at the Prussian eagle and thoughtfully began rolling 
the paper into a grotesque shape. ‘‘Sit down, madame,”’ he 
said, without raising his eyes from the bit of paper which he 
had now fashioned into a cocked hat. 

After a moment’s silent hesitation, the countess drew a 
smal! gilt chair beside my sofa-chair and sat down; and again 
that brave, unconscious gesture of protection left her steady 
hand lying lightly on my arm. 

Buckhurst noted the gesture. And all at once I divined 
that whatever plan he had come to execute had been sud- 
denly changed. He looked-down at the paper in his hands, 
gave it a thoughtful twist, and, drawing the ends out, pro- 
duced a miniature paper boat. ‘*We are all in one like that,’’ he 
observed, holding it up without apparent interest. He glanced 
at the young countess; her face was expressionless. ‘‘Ma- 
dame,’’ said Buckhurst in his peculiarly soft and persuasive 
voice, ‘‘I am not here to betray this gentleman; I am not 
here even to justify myself. I came here to make repara- 
tion; to a.k your forgiveness, madame, for the wrong I have 
done you; and to deliver myself, if necessary, into the hands 
of the proper authorities in expiation of my misguided zeal.” 

The countess was looking at him now; he fumbled with the 
paper boat, gave it an unconscious twist and produced a tiny 
paper box. 

‘**The cause,”’ he said gently, ‘‘to which I have devoted my 
life must not suffer through the mistake of a fanatic—for, in 
the cause of universal brotherhood, I am perhaps a fanatic— 
and, to aid that cause, I have gravely compromised myself. 
I came here to expiate that folly, and to throw myself upon 
your mercy, madame.”’ 

**I do not exactly understand,”’ said I, *‘how you can ex- 
piate a crime here.” 

“I can at least make restitution,’ he said, turning the 
paper box over and over between his flat fingers. 

‘*Have you brought me the diamonds which belong to the 
State?’’ I inquired, amused. 

**Yes,’’ he said; and, to my astonishment, he drew a small 
leather pouch from his pocket and laid it on my blanket- 
covered knees. **‘How many diamonds were there?’’ he 
asked. 

**One hundred and three,’’ I replied incredulously, and 
opened the leather pouch. Inside was a bag of chamois- 
skin. This I stretched wide and emptied. Scores of little 
balls of tissue-paper rolled out on the blanket over my knees. 
I opened one; it contained a diamond. I opened another, 
_ another, and another; diamonds lay blazing on my blanket, 
a whole handful, glittering in undimmed splendor. 

**Count them,’’ murmured Buckhurst, fashioning the paper 
box into a fly-trap with a lid. 

With a quick movement I swept them into my hands, then 
one by one dropped the stones while I counted aloud one 
hundred and two diamonds. The one-hundred-and-third 
jewel was, of course, safely in Paris. 

When I had a second time Luished the enumeration, I 
leaned back in my chair, utterly at a loss to account for this 
man or for what he had done. As far as I could see, there 
was no logic in it, nothing demonstrated, nothing proved. 
To me—and I am not either suspicious or obstinate by na- 
ture—Buckhurst was still an unrepentant thief and a dan- 
gerous one. I could see in him absolutely nothing of the 
fanatic, of the generous, feather-headed devotee, nothing of 
the hasty disciple or the impulsive martyr. In my eyes he 
continued to be the passionless master criminal, the cold, slow- 
eyed source of hidden evil, the designer of an intricate and 
viewless intrigue against the State. His head remained bent 
cver the paper toy in his hands. Was his hair gray with age, 
or excesses—or was it only colorless like the rest of his ex- 
terior? 

‘Restitution: is not expiation,’’ he .said sadly, without 
looking up. ‘‘I loved the cause; I love it still. I practiced 
deception, and I am here to ask this gentle lady to forgive 
me for an unworthy yet unselfish use of her money, and her 
hospitality. If she can pardon me, I welcome whatever pun- 
ishment may be meted out.”’ 

The countess dropped her elbow on the arm of my chair and 
rested her face in her hand. 

‘‘Swept away by my passion for the cause of universal 
brotherhood,’ said Buckhurst in his low, caressing voice, *‘I 
ventured to spend this generous lady’s money to carry the 
propaganda into the more violent centres of socialism—into 
the clubs in Montmartre and Belleville. There I urged non- 
resistance; I pleaded moderation and patience. What I said 
helped a little, I think—”’’ He hesitated, twisting his fly-box 
into a paper creature with four legs. ‘‘I was eager; people 
listened. I thought that if I had a little more money I might 
carry on thiswork. . . . I could not come to you, madame—”’ 

‘**Why not?” said the countess, looking at him quickly. *‘I 
have never refused you money.” 

**No,’’ he said, *‘you never refused me. But I knew that 
La Trappe was mortgaged, that even this house in Morsbronn 
was loaded with debt; I knew, madame, that in all the world 
you had left but one small roof to cover you—the house in 
Morbihan on Point Paradise. I knew that if 1 asked for 
mosey you would sell Paradise . . . and I could not ask 
so much . . . 1 could not bring myself to ask that sacrifice. ”’ 


‘‘And so you stole the crucifix of Louis XI.,’’ I suggested 


pleasantly. 
He did not look up at me, but the countess did. 


* he said without resentment. 


‘*Bon,”’ I thought, watching Buckhurst’s deft fingers, ‘‘he 
means to be taken back into grace. I wonder exactly why? 
And... is it worth this fortune in diamonds to him to be 
pardoned by a penniless girl whom he and his gang have 
already stripped?”’ 

‘Could you forgive me, madame?’’ murmured Buckhurst. 

‘*Would you explain that stick of dynamite first?’’ I inter- 
posed. : 

The countess turned and looked directly at Buckhurst. He 
sat with humble head bowed, nimbly constructing a paper bird. 

‘That was not dynamite; it was concentrated phosphorus, ”’ 
*‘Naturally it burned when you 
lighted it; but if you had not burned it I could easily have 
shown madame la comtesse what it really was.”’ 

“I also,” said I, ‘Sif I had thrown it at your feet, Mr. 
Buckhurst.”’ 

**Do you not believe me?’’ he asked meekly, looking up at 
the countess. 

‘*Mr. Buckhurst,’’ said the young countess, turning to me, 
‘has aided me for a long time in experiments. We hoped to 
find some cheap method of restoring nitrogen and phospho- 
rus to the worn-out soil which our poor peasants till. Why 
should you doubt that he speaks the truth? At least he is 
guiltless of any connection with the party which advocated 
violence.”’ 

I looked at Buckhurst. He was engaged in constructing a 
multi-pointed paper star. What else was he busy with? Per- 
haps I might learn if I ceased to manifest distrust. ‘*Does 
concentrated phosphorus burn like—dynamite?’”’ I asked, 
as if with newly aroused interest. 

‘Did you not know it?”’ he said warily. 

But was he deceived by my manner? Was that the way 
for me to learn anything? 

There was, perhaps, another way. Clearly this extraordi- 
nary man depended upon his persuasive eloquence for his 
living, for the very shoes on his little flat feet—as do all 
such chevaliers of industry. If he would only begin to 
argue—if I could only induce him to try his eloquence on 
me, and if I could convince him that I myself was but an 
ignorant, self-centred, bullet-headed gendarme, doing my 
duty only because of prospective advancement—ready, per- 
haps, to take bribes—perhaps even weakly, covetously, 
credulously—well, perhaps I might possibly learn why he 
desired to cling to this poor young lady whose life had evi- 
dently gone dreadfully to smash to land her among such a 
coterie of thieves and !unatics. 

‘“‘Mr. Buckhurst,’’? 1 suid pompously, ‘‘in bringing these 
diamonds to me you have certainly done all in your power 
to repair an injury which concerned all France. As I am 
situated, of course I cannot now ask you to accompany me 
to Paris, where, doubtless, the proper authorities would 
gladly admit extenuating circumstances and credit you with 
a sincere repentance. But I put you on your honor to sur- 
rende at the first opportunity.”’ 

It was as stupidly trite a speech as I could think of. 
Buckhurst glanced up at me. Was he taking my measure 
anew, juaging me from my bray? 

“I could easily aid you to leave Morsbronn,”’ he said 
stealthily. 

**Oho,”’ thought I, ‘‘so you’re a German agent, too, as I 
suspected!’’? But I said aloud, simulating astonishment, ‘Do 
you mean to say, Mr. Buckhurst, that you would deliberately 
risk death to aid a police officer to bring you before a military 
tribunal in Paris?” 

‘*I do not desire to pose as a hero or a martyr,”’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘but I regret what I have done and I will do what 
an honest man can do to make the fullest reparation—even if 
it means my death.” 

I gazed at him in admiration—real admiration, because the 
gross bathos he had just uttered betrayed a weakness—vanity ! 
Now I began to understand him; vanity must also lead him to 
undervalue men. True, with the faintest approach to elo- 
quence he could no doubt ‘hold the ‘‘clubs’’ of Belleville spell- 
bound; with self-effacing adroitness to cover stealthy persua- 
sion, he had probably found little difficulty in dominating this 
inexperienced girl, who, touched to the soul with pity for hu- 
man woe, had flung herself and her fortune to the howling 
proletariat. But that he should so serenely undervalue me 
at my first bray was more than I hoped for. So I brayed 
again—the good old sentimental bray, for which, all Gallic 
lungs are so marvellously fashioned. 

‘**Monsieur, such sentiments honor you. I am only arough 
soldier of the Imperial Police, but I am profoundly moved to 
find among the leaders of the proletariat such delicate and 
chivalrous emotions—’’ I hesitated. Was I buttering the 
sop too thickly? . 

Buckhurst, eyes bent on the floor, began picking to pieces 
his paper toy. Presently he looked up —not at me, but at the 
countess, who sat with hands clasped, earnestly watching 
him. ‘“‘If—if the State pardons me, can... you?’ he 
murmured. 

She looked at him with intense earnestness; I saw he was 
sailing on the wrong tack. ‘‘I have nothing to pardon,”’ she 
said gravely; ‘‘but I must tell you the truth, Mr. Buckhurst 
os I cannot forget... what you have done. It was 
something . . . the one thing that I cannot understand—that 
I can never understand—something so absolutely alien to me 
that it—somehow—leaves me stunned. Don’t ask me to for- 
get it . . . Icannot. I do not mean to be harsh and cruel, 
or tocondemn you. Even if you had taken the jewels from 
me, and had asked my forgiveness, 1 would have given it 
freely. But... 1 could not be as I was... a comrade 
to you.”’ 

There was a silence. The countess, looking perfectly 
miserable, still gazed at Buckhurst. He dropped his gray, 
symmetrical head, yet I felt that he was listening to every 
minute sound in the room. 

**You must not care what I say,’’ she said; ‘*I am only an 
unhappy woman, unused to the liberty I have given myself— 
not yet habituated to the charity of those blameless hearts 
which forgive . . . everything! ... I am a novice... 
groping my way into a new and vast world—a limitless, gen- 
erous, forgiving commune, where love alone dominates. . . . 


And if I had lived among my brothers long enough to be 
purged of those traditions which I have drawn from genera- 
tions—I might now be noble enough and wise enough to say 
I do forgive and forget that you—”’ 

“That you were once a thief,’ I ended, with the genial 
officiousness of the hopelessly fat-minded. 

In the stillness I heard Buckhurst draw in his breath— 
once. Some day he would try to kill me for that; in the 
meantime my crass stupidity was no longer a question in his 
mind. I had hurt the countess, too, with what she must 
have believed a fool’s needless brutality. But it had to be so 
if I played at Jacques Bonhomme. So I put the finishing whine 
to it: “Our Lord died between two thieves’? . . . and re- 
lapsed into virtuous contemplation of my finger-tips. 

*‘Madame,”’ said Buckhurst in a low voice, ‘‘your contempt 
of me 1s part of my penalty. I must endure it . . . I shall 
not complain. But I shall try to live a life that will at least 
show you my deep sincerity; ’’ 

“*IT do not doubt it,’’ said the countess earnestly. ‘*Don’t 
think that I mean to turn away from you, or to push you 
away. There is nothing of the Pharisee in me . . . I would- 
gladly trust you with what I have . . . I will consult you 
and advise with you, Mr. Buckhurst—”’ 

“‘And . . . despise me.’’ 

The unhappy countess looked at me. 
woman when her guide and mentor falls. 

“If you return to Paradise in Morbihan . . ..as we had 
planned . . . may I go?’’ he asked humbly—‘‘only as an 
obscure worker in the cause? I beg, madame, that you will 
not cast me off.” 

So he wanted to go to Morbihan—to the village of Para- 
dise? Why? 

The countess said: **I welcome all who care for the cause. 
You will never hear an unkind word from me if you desire to 
resume the work in Paradise. Dr. Delmont will be there; 
Monsieur Tavernier, also, I hope; and they are older and 
wiser than I, and they have reached that lofty serenity which 
is far above my troubled mind. Ask them what you have 
asked me; they are equipped to answer you.” 

It was time for another discord from me; so I said, ‘*Ma- 
dame, you have seen a thousand men lay down their lives for 
France. Has it not shaken your allegiance to that blank ghost 
of patrictism which you call the International?”’ 

Here was food for thought—or, rather, fodder for asses— 
the Police Oracle turned missionary under the nose of the 
most cunning criminal in France—and the vainest. Of 
course, Buckhurst’s contempt for me at once passed all 
bounds; and, secure in that coniempt, he felt it scarcely 
worth while to use his favorite weapon, persuasion. Still, 
if the occasion should require it, he was quite retay, 1 knew, 
to loose his eloquence on the countess and on me, too. 

The countess turned her troubled tyes to me. ‘‘What I 
have seen, what I have thought, since yesterday, has dis- 
tressed me dreadfully,’’ she said. ‘‘I have tried to include 
all the world in a broader pity, a broader, higher and less 
selfish love than the jealous, single-minded love for one 
country—”’ 

*‘The motherland,”’ I said; and Buckhurst looked up, add- 
ing: ‘The world is the true motherland.’’ Whereupon I ap- 
peared profoundly impressed at such a novel and epigrammatic 
view. 

‘‘There is much to be argued on both sides,”’ said the young 
countess, ‘“but I am utterly unfitted to struggle with this new 
code of ethics. If it had been different—if I had been born 
among the poor, in misery—! But you see I come, a pilgrim 
among the proletariat, clothed in conservatism, cloaked with 
tradition; and if at heart I burn with sorrow for the misera- 
ble, and if I gladly give what I have to help, I cannot with a 
single gesture throw off those inherited garments, though they 
tortured my body like the garment of Nessus,”’ 

I did not smile nor respect her less for the stilted phrases, 
the pathetic poverty of metaphor. Profoundly troubled, strug- 
gling with a reserve the borders of which she strove so bravely 
to cross, her distress touched me the more because I knew it 
aroused the uneasy contempt of Buckhurst. Yet I could not 
spare her. 

**You saw the cuirassiers die in the street below,’’ I re- 
peated, with the obstinacy of a limited intellect. 

**Yes—and my heart went out to them,’’ she replied with 
an emphasis that pleased me and startled Buckhurst. 

Buckhurst began to speak, but I cut him short: ‘‘Then, 
madame, if your heart went out to the soldiers of France— 
it went out to France, too!’’ 

**Yes—to France,’’ she repeated; and I saw her lip begin 
to quiver. 

‘*Wherein does love for France conflict with our creed, 
madame?’ asked Buckhurst gently. ‘‘It is only hate that 
we abjure.”’ 

She turned her gray eyes on him: ‘‘I will tell you. In that 
dreadful moment when the cavalry of France cheered Death in 
his own awful presence I loved them and their country—my 
country !—as I had never loved in all my life. , And I 
hated, too! I hated the men who butchered them—more! 
I hated the country where the men came from—I hated race 
and country and the blows they dealt, and the evil they 
wrought on France—my France! That is the truth!—and 
I realize it!’’ 

There was a silence. 
wrinkled paper he had been fingering. 
asked simply. 

*‘Now?’’ she repeated. ‘‘I don’t know-—truly I do not 
know.’’ She turned to me sorrowfully: ‘tI had long since 
thought that my heart was clean of hate—and now I don’t 
know.”’ And, to Buckhurst, again: ‘‘Our creed teaches us 
that war is vile—a savage betrayal of humanity by a few 
dominant minds; a dishonorable ingratitude to God and 
country. But from that window I saw men die for the honor 
of France with God’s name on their lips; I saw one superb 
cuirassier, trapped down there in the street, sit still on his 
horse, while they shot at him from every window, and I 
heard him call up to a Prussian officer who had just fired at 
him, ‘My friend, you waste powder; the heart of France is 
cuirassed by a million more like me!’ ’’ A rich flush touched 


Tt goes hard with a 


Buckhurst slowly unrolled the 
‘“‘And now?’’ he 
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Diamonds lay blazing on my blanket .. . glittering in undimmed splendor 


her face; her gray eyes grew brighter. ‘‘Is there a French- 
woman alive whose blood would not stir at such a scene?’’ 
she said. ‘‘They shot him through his armor—his breast- 
plate was riddled. . He clung to his horse, always looking up 
at the riflemen, and I heard the bullets drumming on his hel- 
met and his cuirass like hailstones on a tin roof; and I could 
not look away. And all the while he was saying quietly, ‘It is 
quite useless, friends: France lives! You waste your pow- 
der !’—and I could not look away or close my eyes—”’ 

She bent her head, shivering, and her interlocked fingers 
whitened. ‘‘I only know this,” she said: ‘‘I will give all I 
have—I will give my poor self to help the advent of that 
world-wide brotherhood which must efface national frontiers 
and end all war in this sad world. But if you ask me, in the 
presence of war, to look: on with impartiality, to watch my 
own. country battling for breath, to stop my ears when a 
wounded motherland is calling—to answer the supreme cry 
of France with a passionless cry, ‘Repent!’—I cannot do it— 
I will not! 1 was not born to!” 

Flushed, excited, she had risen, confronting Buckhurst, 
whose stone-cold eyes were fixed on her. ‘‘You say I hold 
you unworthy,”’ she said. ‘*Hold me, too, unworthy among 
you if I have not reached that passionless equipoise from 
whence, impassive, I can balance my native land against its 
sins and watch blind justice deal with it all unconcerned. In 
theory, I have done it—oh, it is simple to teach one’s soul in 
theory! But when my eyes saw my own land blacken and 
shrivel like a green leaf in the fire, and when with my own 
eyes I saw the best, the noblest—the crown of my country’s 
chivalry—fall rolling in the mud of Morsbronn under the feet 
of Prussia—every drop of blood in my body was French— 
hot and red and French! And it is now; and it will always 
be—as it has always been, though I did not understand.”’ 

After a silence Buckhurst said: ‘‘All that may be, madame, 
yet not impair your creed.”’ 

‘*What!”’ she said; ‘‘does not hatred of the stranger impair 
my creed?”’ 

“*Tt will die out and give place to reason.”’ 

‘‘When? When I attain the lofty, dispassionate level I 
have never attained? That will not be while this war en- 
dures.”’ 

‘‘Who knows?’’ said Buckhurst gently. 

“I know!’’ replied the countess, the pale flames in her 
cheeks deepening again. 

“*And yet,’’ observed Buckhurst patiently, ‘“‘you are going 
to Paradise to work for the International.”’ 

“I shall try to do my work and love France,’’ she said 
steadily. ‘‘I cannot believe that one renders the other 
impossible.’ 

“*Yet,’? said I, ‘if you teach the nation non-resistance, 
what would become of the armies of France?’ 

“*T shall not teach non-resistance until we are at peace,”’ 
she said—‘‘until there is not a German soldier left in France. 
After that I shall teach acquiescence and personal liberty.” 


I looked at her very seriously ; logic had no dwelling- place 
within her tender and unhappy heart. And what a hunting- 
ground was that heart for men like Buckhurst! I could begin 
to read that mouse-colored gentleman now—to follow, after a 
fashion, the intricate policy which his insolent mind was 
shaping—shaping in stealthy contempt for me and for this 
young girl. Thus far I could divine the thoughts of Mr. 
Buckhurst; but there were other matters to account for: 
Why did he choose to spare my life when a word would 
have sent me before the peloton of execution? Why had 
he brought to me the fortune in diamonds which he had 
stolen? Why did he eat humble-pie before a voung girl from 
whom he and his companions had wrung the last penny? 
Why did he desire to go to Morbihan and be received among 
the elect in the Breton village of Paradise? I said abruptly: 
‘So you are not going to denounce me to the Prussian pro- 
vost?”’ 

He lifted his well-shaped head and gazed at the countess 
with an admirable pathos, which seemed a mute appeal for 
protection from brutality. 

‘That question is a needless one,”’ said the countess quietly ; 
**it was a cruel one, also, Monsieur Scarlett.’’ 

“I did not mean it as an offensive question,’’ said 1; ‘‘I 
was merely constituting a fact, most creditable to Mr, Buck- 
hurst. Mon Dieu, madame, I am an officer of the Imperial 
Police and I have lived to hear blunt questions and blunter 
answers. And, if it be true that Monsieur Buckhurst desires 
to atone for—for what has. happened—then it is perfectly 
proper for me, even as a prisoner myself, to speak plainly.”’ 

I meant this time to thoroughly convince Buckhurst of my 
ability to gabble platitude. My desire that he should view 
me as a typical gendarme was intense. So I coughed solemnly 
behind my hand, knit my eyebrows and laid one finger along- 
side of my nose. ‘‘Is it not my duty, as a guardian of na- 
tional interests, to point out to Mr. Buckhurst his honest 
errors? Certainly it is, madame; and this is the proper 
time.’? Turning pompously to Buckhurst, 1 fancied I could 
almost detect a sneer on that impassive mask he wore—at 
least, I hoped I could; and I said, heavily: ‘*‘Monsieur, for 
a number of years there have passed under our eyes, here in 
France, certain strange phenomena. Thousands of French- 
men have, so to speak, separated themselves from the rest of 
the nation. All the sentiments that the nation honors itself 
by professing, these other Frenchmen rebuke: the love of 
country, public spirit, accord between citizens, social repose, 
and respect for communal law and order, these other French- 
men regard as the hallucinations of a nation of dupes. Sepa- 
rated by such unfortunate ideas from the nation within whose 
boundaries they live, they continue to rebuke—even to curse 
the society and the country which gives them shelter. France 
is only a name to them; they were born there, they live there, 
they derive their nourishment from her without gratitude. 
But France is nothing to them; their motherland is the Inter- 


national!’ 


I was certain, now, that the shadow of a sneer had settled 
in the corners of Buckhurst’s thin lips, 

**I do not speak of anarchists or of terrorists,”’ I continued, 
nodding as though profoundly impressed with my own sagac- 
ity; *‘I speak of socialists—that dangerous society to which 
the cry of Karl Marx was addressed with the warning, ‘So- 
cialists!'| Unite!’ The government has reason to fear social- 
ism, not anarchy; for it will never happen in France, where 
the passion for individual property is so general, that a doc- 
trine of brutal destruction could have the slightest chance of 
success. But wait; here is the point, Monsieur Buckhurst. 
Formerly the name of ‘terrorist’? was a shock to the entire 
civilized world; it evoked the spectres of a year that the 
world can never forget. And so our modern reformers, 
modestly desiring to evade the inconveniences of such 
memories among the people, call themselves the ‘Interna- 
tional.’ Listen to them: they are adroit; they blame and 
rebuke violence, they condemn anarchy; they would not lay 
their hands on public or individual property—no, indeed! 

“‘Ah, madame, but you should hear them in their own 
clubs, where the ladies and gentlemen of the gutters, the 
barriers and the abattoirs discuss ‘individual property,’ ‘the 
tyranny of capital,’ and similar subjects, which, no doubt, 
they are peculiarly fitted to discuss. Believe me, madame, 
the little coterie which you represent are already the dupes 
and victims of this terrible International. Their leaders 
work their will through you; a vast conspiracy against all 
social peace is spread through your honest works of mercy. 
The time is coming when the whole world will rise to combat 
this International; and when the mask is dragged from its 
benignant visage, there, grinning behind, will appear the 
same old ‘Spectre Rouge,’ torch in one hand, gun in the 
other, squatting behind a barricade of paving-blocks.’’ I 
wagged my head dolefully. ‘‘I could not have rested had 
I not warned Mr. Buckhurst of this,” I said sentimentally, 
Which was fairly well done, considering that I was figura- 
tively lamenting over the waywardness of the most accom- 
plished scoundrel that ever sat in the supreme council of 
the International. 

Buckhurst looked thoughtfully at the floor, “If I 
thought,’’ he murmured—‘‘if I believed for one instant—’’ 

‘Believe me, my dear sir,’’ I said, ‘*that you are playing 
into the hands of the wickedest villains on earth!’ 

‘Your earnestness almost converts me,’’ he said, lifting 
his stealthy eyes. 


The countess appeared weary and perplexed. ‘‘At all 
events,’’ she said, ‘‘we must do nothing to embarrass 
France now—we must do nothing until this frightful war 
is ended.”’ 


After a silence, Buckhurst said: ‘*But you will go to Para- 
dise, madame?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the countess listlessly. 

Now what in Heaven's name attracted that rogue to Para- 
dise? (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE ISLANDS 


SOME CURIOUS CASES OF ‘“‘JUSTICE’’ IN THE COURTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
LEFT OVER FROM THE SPANISH AND NATIVE REGIME 


was recently before the Special Court 

of First Instance for the island of 
Negros, in session at Bacolod. The defend- 
ant, a young Visayan, was a neatly dressed, 
prepossessing-appearing fellow, whose gen- 
eral aspect was quite unlike that of the ma- 
jority of men arraigned for crime before the 
criminal bar of the island. The charge was 
abduction, the principal witness being the 
mother of the alleged victim. The young 
woman was also a withess in the case. 
These three—mother, daughter and defend- 
aut—were the chief characters of the drama; 
or, as the trial developed, the facts showed 
that mother, daughter and lover were the 
actors of the play. 

The mother, as the first witness, testified 
that on a certain day her daughter was miss- 
ing; suspecting that she had gone to the 
house of the defendant, she procured a 
keliss and drove there, finding her sus- 
picions correct. She urged her daughter to 
return home with her, but she refused to do so, 
upon which the mother fainted and was so 
ill as to be obliged to remain under the roof 
of the abductor the following day. The wit- 
ness stated that defendant had sent a band of 
armed men for her daughter, who took her 
from her home to the house of the former. 
The daughter, however, dispelled all infer- 
ence that she had acted under compulsion, 
testifying that she and the accused were 
lovers, engaged to be married, that the mar- 
riage had been delayed, by mutual consent, 
till the coming May. The escort of armed 
men accompanying her to the house of de- 
fendant, to which she admitted going, was: 
shown by her testimony to consist of two 
hombres she had hired on the road for the 
purpose of protection. She also said that it 
was against the consent of the defendant 
that she sought his protection; that, owing 
to the cruelty of her mother, she could live 
with her no longer, and so wrote to defend- 
ant asking that she might come to his house 
for refuge. He replied in a discouraging 
tone, representing the scandal that would 
arise from such proceeding and endeavoring 
to dissuade her from such purpose. The 
next scene of the drama, however, was the 
appearance of the damsel .at her lover’s 
house; or, more accurately speaking, the 
appearance of the irate mother, who arrived 
in advance of the daughter. 

The bridegroom expectant is now at liberty 
to prepare a home for his affianced, the bride- 
elect is living with a friendly and sympathetic 
uncle, the mother is presumably attending to 
household duties at home—all, we trust, are 
contented with present conditions, though it 
must be confessed that, in the case of the 
mother, such supposition admits of consid- 
erable doubt. 

All cases coming before the court in this 
Visayan island are not of a romantic char- 
acter, Occasionally, I might say frequently, 
a tragedy is presented to the court, some- 
times of vivid shade; again, a matter of a 
serio-comic nature is submitted. But all are 
of serious character to the victim, and all 
make it manifest that in this country the 
poor man has no rights that the rich man is 
In fact, there appears to 
be an utter insensibility to the fact that there 
is such a thing as rights belonging to the mass 
of the people. Poor, ignorant and degraded 
as they are, the mass of the population fail to 
realize the situation, and are driven hither and 
thither at the will of their native masters. 

The property of the country belongs to the 
great families. Human life is held in light 
esteem. The liberty of the poor man is taken 
at the merest whim of the powerful master— 
perhaps as a matter of revenge, or, it may be, 
to gratify a personal spite. 

At the latest session of the court a man was 
brought before it charged with stealing carabao 
—a common offence in this community, some- 
thing similar in character to stealing horses in 
sections of the United States, the carabao being 
the universal beast of burden. The charge 
was made by the former master of the de- 
fendant, about the time, or shortly after, the 
latter had left the service of the master against 
the master’s will. When called upon to sub- 
stantiate the charge, all the complainant 
stated before the magistrate was that he did 
not know how many carabao he had lost, 
didn’t know that the defendant had stolen 
any; nothing definite was alleged, the entire 
matter being that the complaining witness 
was suspicious that the accused might have 
stolen carabao, He was also accused of 
selling four of the animals to a certain party, 
who, upon being examined, said that he did 
not know the man, had never bought carabao 
of him, had never seen him before. On this 
charge, taken in writing before the Justice of 
the Peace, after the former Spanish method of 
legal procedure, the victim was held in prison 
at hard labor waiting triai from January till 
November, there being a strong inference that 
the party was imprisoned on a trumped-up 
charge by the master to punish the man for 
presuming to leave his service against hus will, 
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Suspicion appears to have entered into and to 
constitute a prominent element of the Spanish 
criminal procedure. The laws of Spain estab- 
lished in this archipelago were in many re- 
spects excellent, but they left very little to 
the discretion of the trial judge, as for each 
offence and degree of an offence there was 
meted out its penalty. The written laws 
were apparently intended to be rigidly exact 
and work justice, but the lawmakers seemed 
suspicious of the integrity or ability of the 
judges—of all excepting the magistrates of 
the Supreme Court, to whom was left not 
only the ultimate appeal but in whom were 
vested powers legislative in their character, 
and a general oversight of all inferior courts, 
including those of First Instance, or the 
tribunals next in dignity to the Supreme 
Court, corresponding to the Circuit or Dis- 
trict Courts of the several States. The new 
system partakes something of the character 
of the Spanish Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines, in giving somewhat of a magisterial 
character, to the present supreme tribunal, 

Mere suspicion of having committed crime 
was allowed altogether too much weight under 
the former law; men are now in prison and 
under bonds on suspicion and nothing more. 
Recently a case of alleged larceny was before 
the court of this district. The charge, after 
the Spanish-Filipino method, was somewhat 
multifarious, the two defendants being ac- 
cused of stealing, and receiving and _ re- 
marking two carabao; also of stealing vari- 
ous other articles, from different persons. 
One of the accused was a farm laborer, ser- 
vant to the other, who was a respectable- 
appearing man, a farmer, whether living on 
his own land or leasing from another did not 
appear from the evidence. The accusation 
arose from an anonymous letter in which 
the writer stated that the defendant was a 
bad man, who had been indulging in the 
theft of his neighbors’ property. 

On the trial, the parties specified were 
called and examined before the court. The 
firs. witness, one mentioned in the letter 
without name, stated that he had asked the 
defendant to take care of two carabao for 
him, to which request the defendant had as- 
sented, taking charge of the animals and de- 
livering them upon request; that he had no 
suspicion that defendant ever entertained the 
thought of stealing them. Another man, 
mentioned in the anonymous letter as having 
lost two cart-wheels at the hands of the 
defendant, upon being called as a witness, 
testified that he had lost the cart-wheels and 
never recovered them, but did not know who 
had taken them. So was it with all the wit- 
nesses called, their testimony failing to afford 
the slightest evidence against the party charged 
with crime. 

The Spanish-Filipino law was made for the 
lawyers. Its tendency was to create a privi- 
leged class, of which they did not fail to take 
advantage, and as a natural result fhe unfor- 
tunate client was crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones of an unscrupulous bar 
and a dishonest bench. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


You will never have the gout if you stick to Cook’s 
Impe Extra Dry Champagne. It is made of the pure 
juice from grapes.—Adv. / 


Telephone Service is the twentieth century means of 
communication. Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey 
St., 111 West 38th St., 125 West 125th St.—Adv. 


The American Soldier 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of tho 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in his coffee, tea or 
chocolate. Established in 1857 it has stood first for 
forty-five years.—Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. —Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 


To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all st and bowel 
troubles. We have th of testi ials from those 
who have been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered ipati 
do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepaid. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Adv, 











A Cure for Asthma 
Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
ble remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 


its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with |, 


a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with ong naming this paper. 
w. a Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, R ¥ 
—Adv. 


Pears’ 


To keep the sk ‘clean 
is to wash the eXc.etions 
from it off; the gfin takes 
care of itself insile. if not _ 
blocked outside. ° | 

To wash it $ften and 
clean, without ‘doing any | 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 

a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. | 

Pears’, the soap that | 
clears but not excoriates. | 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially | 
druggists; all ecrts of people use it. 
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Money at Interest 


Interest is a silent partner that works 
for you day and night, all the year 


around. You may fall sick, work may 
get slack, accidents may happen, but if 
you have money at interest you have 
an assured income and the principal is 
always ready if you need it. 


The Peoples Savings Bank 

allows four per cent. annual 

interest,compounded every 

six months, and accepts de- 

posits in any amount by 

mail, from one dollar, up. 
If you have money lying idle, or in- 
vested in any. way that does not yield 
you four per cent. return, we trust 
that you will feel perfectly free to 
take advantage of the facilities offered 
by this institution. 

Our booklet “‘Banking by Mail’’ sent free 


if you mention Collier’s Weekly. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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wearing quality. A 





as the most serviceable of all cases. 
“just as good” as the Boss. 


By This Mark 





The gold is so thick 
on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same depth of engrav- 
ing asa solid gold case, without impairing its 


JAS. BOSS 
coun Watch Cases 


* Are guaranteed for 25 years. For 50 years they have been recognized 
Ask yourjeweler. Write us for booklet. 
You Know Them. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philace.phia. 
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Case never wears thin. 












Don’t accept any case said to be 















Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘Yes” to it. Our 
little ‘‘The How and the Why” (free 
booklet) is used in the commercial 
colleges for teaching first principles. 
Get it. It tells of safety and profit. 


ENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agenis, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 

ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 























WILLIAMS 
SHAVING |?J) 
STICK 


Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Convenience. 


; Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
taut knowledge necessary for the promotion and 
profit of every ambitious individual. Increase 

ity We teach practi- 
. Individual 
criticisms by es. 
ulars, evidence and proofs mailed free. ii 
the Original School." PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
Suite 19 —90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








All-Wool Suit 
$500 


MAN’S SUIT Fiée fice 


rich black 
all-wool cassime: 







it sack style to fit 
ine it with fine Farmer’s 
satin hehe?) sew 
with pure silk and linen - 
. Workmanship, 
style and quality are 
ranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE 
Write as, mentionin 
this paper, and we wi 
send free a sample of 
the fine black caseimere 









ready-to-wear and made- 
to-order suits, trousers, 
overcoats an 
mackintoshes, craven: 

tes and men’s winter under- 
wear at prices ranging for sults 
from $4.5 6 to $85.00, trousers 
from $1.80 to $7.00 overcoats 
and ulsters from ¢4.75 to 822.00, 
mackintoshes and cravenettes from § 
= to $18.00 and men’s winter un- 
$2.50. Don’t wait but write todax 


We Ship C. 0. D. 
Subject to Examination ‘ 


erwear from Wc to $2. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. wospaiccn *S., cmicaco 





- Saves time, labor, brain, Lassa lifetime. Booklet free. 


C. E. LOCKE M’F'G CO. 24 Watnut st.Kensett.lowa 
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WHY DO WOMEN FORM CLUBS? 


QO ANY ONE who has given this matter serious 

I thought the true meaning of the almost universal 

movement of women toward club life must open a 
field for vast speculation. 

To my mind, the answer is obvious: It is the outlet which 
woman finds for the exercise of those mental faculties which 
haye no play elsewhere. It is the need of a parched and 
starved mind calling for mental food and stimulus other than 
what is furnished by the dull routine of domestic machinery 
and household cares. The woman of to-day is a hybrid crea- 
ture—full of the desires of the present, but with the prejudices 
and limitations of the past still clinging to her skirts. Her 
grandmothers found their pleasures in the exercise of home 
duties solely, and with the cooking, cleaning, spinning and 
weaving, embroidering, teaching and training children they 
had all they could accomplish in the allotted space of a day. 
But in the present age, inventions, trained help, schools, 
governesses, etc., have become factors in a woman’s life, 
and the average woman—the kind of woman who joins a 
club—finds herself with more time on her hands than she 
requires for the purpose of the general superintendence she 
exercises over her home. If she is clever, her household 
affairs run smoothly. The servants know their duties and 
fulfil them. The children, carefully tended by a competent 
nurse, go either to their lessons or to the Park or to play, 
aud mamma has her day on her hands—what shall she do? 
Shop? Visit? Go to teas? But all these things grow tire- 
some after a while, and the truth comes home to her that 
they are nearly always a frightful waste of time, and pro- 
ductive of nothing good. 

We wil! assume that she is married to a brilliant man who 
loves her, and whom she loves. He is occupied daily with 
business cares, or with his profession; for we will suppose 
him ambitious, hard-working and desirous of providing fit- 
ting surroundings for his cherished wife and children. Dear, 
good man! who can blame him if, after dinner and after hav- 
ing had a long, tedious day, he drops off to sleep on the 
library lounge, and awakens just in time to realize that he 
has a lot of important work to do on the morrow and there- 
fore must retire at once? His fond and sympathetic wife 
cannot begrudge him his much-needed rest; and yet, to what 
does a continuance of this programme bring her? I can 
answer: To a mental ossification that will in time make 


her a dull, apathetic clod or a nervous, dissatisfied woman. 
Or suppose a man’s financial affairs are so arranged that 
his evenings are not spent in soporific enjoyment. His own 
club in this case is likely to absorb a majority of his evenings 
—in which case the wife’s position remains the same. An 
absent or a sleeping husband is alike unavailable for intelli- 
gent conversation. Or if a woman has the rare good fortune 
to be married to a man who spends his evenings in her soci- 
ety—and awake—how much better fitted she is to entertain 
him, and to make herself a charming and attractive com- 
panion, capable of holding a man’s admiration as well as his 
affections, if she has felt the stimulating influence during the 
day of association with bright feminine minds—minds attuned 
to something higher than dress and the servant problem. She 
may have many interesting anecdotes to relate, connected with 
some exciting debate, some word to bring of a fine book 
hitherto unread, and in many ways to prove that the few 
hours spent with her own sex, in organized effort toward 
improvement, have not been wasted. 

Very few men, kind and good though they may be, clever 
though they are, think that their wives need any mental 
nurture. With their own brains on the alert from morning 
till night, and feeling the keen delight which comes from 
successful contact with other minds in the business world, 
they forget that the mind of the wife is pining for equal 
exercise of its faculties. In a moderate way, the modern 
woman’s club furnishes this outlet, and the increasing num- 
ber of such organizations is a vivid tribute to the upward, in- 
tellectual trend of womankind. 

The woman’s club is hardly understood by the mass of men 
and women who stand on the outside and condemn, but make 
no effort toward their own enlightenment on the subject. It 
is simply having one’s pleasure, duty, philanthropic, or chari- 
table work, as the case may be, organized and subject to rule. 

It is the fashion for men and some women to sneer at the 
so-called clubwoman, That is the vanity of ignorance, for 
no right-minded man or woman can fail to perceive the 
palpable excellence in a sincere endeavor to cultivate the 
higher faculties. 

In their club life, women exchange ideas on important 
topics of the day; they give to each other the result of their 
study of subjects of general interest; they exercise the long- 
forgotten talent of imaginative composition by writing papers 
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and essays; they cultivate the feelings of cordiality and good- 
fellowship toward their own sex, and they bring into their 
lives an uplifting influence which sends them to their homes 
with sparkling eyes and minds refreshed to charm their lords 
and masters by their brighter wit and keener penetration. 

The constitution of every woman’s club is a monument to 
the sex. It invariably stands for something high, noble, 
philanthropic or educational, 

There is hardly a city in the United States that does not 
contain its clubs of women, organized solely for the purpose 
of doing good in a practical way, and by concerted action at- 
taining greater results toward the elevation of the morals and 
habits of the poorer classes than could possibly be done by in- 
dividual effort. Women need the inspiring effect of example 
and leadership, and in nearly every club this is to be found. 

Women likewise gain a training in their club life which is 
invaluable in the government of their homes, for they are 
taught self-control and the systematic and dignified con- 
sideration of important questions. A woman with a well- 
poised and rounded mind certainly makes a better house- 
keeper. 

It is a self-evident fact, however, that women’s clubs, like 
any good thing in the world, when patronized to excess, be- 
come, instead of a helper, a hindrance to domestic happiness. 
Some women find club life so fascinating that they join a 
great number, and in trying to attend them all the home 
interests are neglected. This is a mistake, and has aided 
largely in giving the world in general a distorted idea of the 
effect clubs have in inducing women to shirk their natural 
responsibilities. 

The wise man and far-seeing husband, however, will not 
only approve, but will encourage, his wife in joining a club. 
It will keep her out of the mischief which rumor says Satan 
finds for idle hands and minds; will give her something to 
think about besides her household worries, and give him a 
pleasant evening occasionally in listening to the account of 
the last meeting, if he has sufficient tact to show a sympa- 
thetic attention. 

Therefore, ye women who find life an emptiness, and ye 
men whose wives are fault-finding and dissatisfied, be wise 
in your generation and advocate the woman’s club, thereby 
laying up for yourselves stores of golden experiences and 
life-giving draughts of wit and wisdom. 





TRE ATHLETIC 


HE ATHLETIC GIRL has come, has been seen, and 

I has conquered; but she still has her foes and rabid 

discussion still swirls around her firmly planted feet. 
All society—iess complicated than all Gaul—is divided into 
two parts: the class that approves of athletics for women, 
and the class that condemns the athletic girl and pins its 
affections to Evelina of lymphatic memory and to her 
swooning sisterhood. i 

The latter class has, for years, been growing smaller and 
beautifully less, but so long as it has ground beneath its feet 
it will exist, and, unfortunately, there is still terra exceed- 
ingly firma upon which it can take its stand. : 

For generations untold, tradition and popular sentiment 
denied woman her birth right to educational health. Then, 
little by little, the bars came down and the girl of the period 
is embracing opportunities for physical training with a zeal 
calculated to pay off rapidly the long arrears due her sex. 

Wisely directed, this zeal unquestionably works for the 
betterment of the woman. It would be a rash man who 
would deny that the athletic movement has already raised 
the standard of feminine health, but that man would be still 
more rash who would contend that the physical education of 
women is being conducted along .the most rational and scien- 
tific lines and that the results obtained from present methods 
are wholly satisfactory. 

For good or for ill, the athletic girl must be accepted. The 
movement for which she stands has evidently come to stay. 
Not only in women’s colleges are athletics and physical train- 
ing assuming importance; even in the private schools, the in- 
stitutions traditionally sacred to the p’s and q’s of polite ac- 
complishments, athletics are being encouraged, and the girls 
are fencing, rowing, swimming, playing basket-ball—even 
making records for running, jumping, shot-putting, etc. The 
city private schools are feeling the force of popular sentiment 
and bewailing the necessarily restricted opportunities they 
can offer for athletic training. The country private schools 
are printing their athletic advantages in conspicuous type 
upon the first pages of prospectuses. 

Here is indeed a straw which shows emphatically how the 
tide is running; but side by side with the encouraging signs 
are discouraging evils. 

In the most important of recent innovations at the New 
York Teachers’ College, he who runs may read recognition 
of the most serious of these evils. Through the gift of a 
liberal friend, the Teachers’ College is to fill what its direc- 
tors have for several years past considered a vital need. A 
large building, elaborately equipped, is to be devoted to the 
general cause of physical training and hygiene, but the main 
object of the institution is to further the interests of woman’s 
physical development. All pupils of the Teachers’ College 
may have a certain amount of physical training in this new 

-department, but the esseutial purpose of the institution is the 
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training of specialists in educational health—of teachers com- 
petent to undertake the physical development either of men or 
women (but primarily women) along thé broadest and most 
thoroughly scientific of educational lines. Hygiene, physi- 
ology, psychology, biology, medicine, are all handmaids to 
the science of vhysical training, and the pupil who under- 
takes the new course at the Teachers’ College has hard work 
ahead; but the details of the system are another story. 

This new institution belongs to this story only as it empha- 
sizes, by intelligent recognition, the great need in the field of 
woman’s physical development—the need of thoroughly com- 
petent instructors. This need is greater in the case of the 
woman than in that of the man. Individual differentiation 
must be studied more closely in the athletic training of women 
than in corresponding training among men. There is far less 
danger in arbitrary application of general athletic principles 
to men than in like treatment of women.  Indiscriminate 
physical training among men may not’ promote the highest 
individual physical development of those men, but it cannot 
work the harm that it may accomplish among the same num- 
ber of women. 

In a few of the women’s colleges, and even in some of the 
private girls’ schools, the physical training is in the hands of 
teachers thoroughly competent, but, in the judgment of ear- 
nest students of the conditions, this is the exception rather 
than the rule. Concessions are being made to widespread 
demand, without due consideration of the responsibilities 
involved. Physical training as an advertising card is tak- 
ing high place in school prospectuses, but in how many 
girls’ schools is physical training conducted by teachers 
thoroughly competent to handle the broad and vital prob- 
lems of physical education? 

The average teacher of physical culture has barely mastered 
the A, B, C of the science. She has learned some particular 
system of exercises and studied a certain amount of physi- 
ology.. She believes that certain exercises are good applied 
in mass, and she applies them. She is absolutely incapable 
of differentiating finely between individual needs, of estimat- 
ing exaetly the effect upon each individual of each form of 
exercise. She doesn’t even understand the basic principles 
of hygiene well enough to control wisely the conditions under 
which the exercise is taken, to solve the problems of heat and 
pure air and moisture which are of such essential importance 
in obtaining the best results from physical exercise. 

In many girls’ schools, men have the directing of the ath- 
letic training. As arule, their competency is judged merély 
by their own records in athletics. They apply to girls, with 
a sweeping generalization, the fundamental principles that 
governed their own athletic training, train the girls as they 
would train boys, only with a supercilious concession to the 
fact that they are dealing with a weaker sex. They mark their 
differentiation by the amount of exercise, not by its kind. 
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All this leads the students of physical education in its 
broadest sense, and particularly those students who have 
especially at heart the promotion of woman’s physical wel- 
fare, to rage like the heathen and imagine vain things. The 
natural feminine tendency to excessive enthusiasm and the 
incompetency of many of the teachers who are undertaking 
the physical education of girls, are working together for the 
defeat of the movement which they appear to advance. To 
these causes are due the many unfortunate results of indis- 
criminate exercise which have injured the cause so greatly. 
Accidents and injuries of the same kind result from athletic 
training of boys, but physical training for boys is an old- 
established institution. It is not upon trial. The eyes 
of the world are not upon it. Public prejudice is not 
against it. 

Up to the present time, the physical training of woman 
has been almost wholly empirical, having for basis the im- 
plicit acceptance of some one of the systems of training, all 
of which science finds more or less faulty. What is vitally 
necessary is scientific understanding of the effects of differ- 
ent forms of physical exercise, particularly the differential 
effects determined by sex. 

Woman needs motor education to counteract the excessive 
emotionalism, sentimentalism and hypersensitiveness of her 
sex. Kipling says that there is a certain sanity about men 
who work with their hands. It is that motor sanity grafted 
upon pure womanliness that gives the ideal woman, ‘Train- 
ing of motor muscles means a well-rounded human machine 
and a well-rounded human machine makes possible mental 
aud moral balance. Field sports work surprising changes in 
feminine character—are death to hysteria, to unreason, to 
vanity, and are life to the spirit of fair play and honest com- 
petition. Athletic competition is an excellent thing for the 
average girl. Not only does it keep her interested in her train- 
ing, but its stimulus has a direct physiological and psycho- 
logical effect that is distinctly advantageous. Yet all girls 
cannot go in for field and track athletics, nor can every girl 
golf or swim or row or play tennis. The feminine tendency 
in physical exercise as in all things is toward excess, and 
each girl must learn to know her physical requirements and 
limitations, with the rules of diet, exercise and life that 
will bring her physically up to par. In order that she may 
know herself so, she must have teachers who have been 
trained upon the broadest and most far-reaching scientific 
lines. 

When such teachers are installed wherever the physical 
development of woman is systematically undertaken, not 
only gymnasium work but field and track athletics for 
women will be an unalloyed boon to the sex and will not, 
as now, offer ample cause for criticism. The athletic girl 
will, in that blissful day, sigh vainly for more worlds of 
prejudice to conquer. 
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MORE 
FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


EACH ONE 





AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 
OFF 


TO FLEASURE LAND 
Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 




















Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Used by people of refinement 





for over a quarter of a century. 
BORATED 


ENNEN TALCUM 
“ TOILET 


%: ,POWDE 

















GLENN’S “soar 
SOAP 
Heals while it cleanses. Use it in 
the toilet and bath. It kills germs 
and microbes, is pleasant to use and 
harmless. 
Take only GLENN’S of druggists 











HOME-MADE CATSUPS 


By KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


Te VARIOUS catsups are highly ap- 
preciated by the good cook, who not 
only employs them for the purpose of 
imparting an agreeable flavor to meats and 
other solid foods at table, but also as a 
piquant seasoning for soups, gravies, meat 
sauces, hashes, stews, and similar dishes. 

To buy these condiments ready prepared 
and of superior quality one must needs pay 
a fancy price; but when manufactured at 
home, their cost is insignificant. 

WaALNnur Carsup.—Gather the walnuts 
when green and soft. Grind or pound in 
an earthen or marble mortar; then turn into 
a stone jar, sprinkle with salt and cover with 
vinegar. Let stand a week, stirring well 
each day; then strain through a coarse cloth. 
To each gallon of the liquor add one ounce 
each of whole cloves, pepper-corns, ginger, 
mace and celery. seed, one-half nutmeg, 
broken fine, one clove of garlic, and one- 
half teaspoonful Cayenne. Boil all slowly 
till reduced one-half, strain, and bottle when 
cold, 

MusHRoom Catsup.—Wipe, but do not 
wash, freshly gathered mushrooms; put in 
layers in an earthen dish, sprinkling each 
layer with salt. Cover with a damp cloth of 
several thicknesses, let stand in a warm place 
thirty-six hours, then mash and strain. To 
each quart of juice add one ounce of pepper- 
corns; boil thirty minutes; add one ounce 
each of whole cloves and allspice, one-half 
ounce of ginger-root, and one blade of mace. 
Simmer fifteen minutes; when cold, strain 
and bottle. 

Currant Catsup.—Cook together until 
thick six quarts of currant juice and five 
pounds of sugar; then add one quart of 
vinegar, three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, 
two of allspice, one each of cloves, nutmeg 
and salt, and one-half ounce of Cayenne. 
Boil twenty minutes, bottle and seal. 

GOOSEBERRY CatTsuPp.—Scald, mash and 
put through a colander nine pounds of ripe 
fruit; add five pounds of sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon and one-half table- 
spoonful each of cloves and allspice. Boil 
twenty minutes, add one quart of cold vine- 
gar, bottle and seal without delay. 

Make ripe grape catsup by the same 
formula. 

Tomato Catsup.—Wipe with a damp cloth 
and core one bushel of fine ripe tomatoes; 
place over the fire with three pints of water, 
two handfuls of peach leaves and a dozen 
onions cut fine; boil two hours, strain, add 
one-half gallon of vinegar, two ounces each 
of ground allspice, black pepper and mustard, 
one ounce of ground cloves, two grated nut- 
megs, two pounds of brown sugar and one 
pint of salt. Boil two hours longer, stirring 
constantly. Bottle cold. 

CucuMBER CatscuP.—Peel and chop three 
dozen cucumbers and half as many onions 
very fine; add one teacupful of mustard-seed, 
one-fourth teacupful of black pepper, and one 
ounce each of cloves and allspice. Mix well 
and cover with vinegar. 

WORCESTERSHIRE CaTSUP.—Mix thoroughly 
oné-half gallon of vinegar, one ounce of Cay- 
enne, eight cloves of garlic, one dozen ancho- 
vies (mashed), one tablespoonful of whole 
cloves and two blades of mace. Let stand 
closely covered for eighteen hours, Strain, 
add two gills of walnut catsup and two 
tablespoonfuls of prepared mustard. Turn 
into a jug; at the end of two weeks bot- 
tle it. 

Use only perfect fruit for catsups; ¢ook in 
a porcelain kettle; bottle in glass or stone. 

To prevent mold, do not fill the bottles 
quite to the top with catsup, but fill up with 
hot vinegar. 





FOOD 


GRATEFUL FOR FOOD 


Lived Seven Weeks on Milk. 





“Three years ago this month, I was a great 
sufferer with stomach trouble,’’ writes Mrs. 
William Leigh of Prairie du Sac, Wis. ‘‘I had 
to give up eating meat, potatoes and sweets, 
and lived simply on bread and tea; finally that 
too had to be given up. I gov so weak I could 
not work and I took nothing into my stomach 
for seven, weeks but milk. I had tried three 
doctors and all for no purpose; the last doctor 
advised me to stop all medicine. I had to any- 
way. I wasso weak. I was prostrate in bed. 

A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts, but 
I was afraid to when a teaspoonful of ‘milk 
brought tears to my eyes, my stomach was 
so raw. But I tried one teaspoonful a day 
of the Grape-Nuts for one week, and find- 
ing it agreed with me, increased the quan- 
tity. In two weeks, I could walk out to 
the kitchen; in four weeks I walked half a 
block, and to-day I do my own light house- 
keeping. 

I live on Grape-Nuts and know they saved 
my life; my people all thought I could not 
live a month when I commenced using them, 
and are very much surprised at the change in 
me. 1 am very grateful that there is such a 
food to be obtained for those who have weak 
stomachs, ”’ 


COLLIER’S 


WEEKLY 





Constable ce 


Imported Garments. 


Three-quarter length Paletots, 
Fur Trimmed Coats, Automobile Coats, 
Evening and Carriage Coats. 


Costumes and Gowns 


for Dinner and Evening Wear. 


Tailor-Made & Short Walking Suits. 


Droadway L 1916 Street, NY. 





is knit to your measure, 
a pit Bi UNDERWEAR fitting swells and dimples perfeciiy. 


N AND WOMEN 


The yielding material is most durable. 


fully elastic. 


Only the best yarns can be so delight- 


People are frequently uncomfortable because they do not have clothing (underwear 


especially) that fits. 


Lewis Underwear fits pecularities of figure. 


BIN ‘1am very much pleased with the goods of the Lewis Knit- 
GENERAL CORBI ting Company. They are the best of any of which I have 


THE BEST 


oO 
little. Ask for samples. 


knowledge.” 
ur Lace Knit is particularly hygienic for winter wear; is durable and costs 


The Best Dealers Sell Lewis Goods 


24 SAMPLES of our full fashioned underwear fabrics and Lace Knit free. 


We 


will send catalogue and self-measurement blanks anywhere and 


F R guarantee satisfactory results. 
goods, don’t accept a substitute, but w: 


LEWIS KNITT! NG _COMPARY 


184 Main Street - 





If your dealer doesn't sell Lewis 
e us. 


Janesville, Wis. 








$65 DIAMONDS 


New Rings for November 





Two bargains as long as they last—1-2 carat diamond, extra quality 
guaranteed, in tooth setting, rich effeet for $65. Special also $65, 
1-2 carat diamond, guaranteed in solitaire setting. Great sellers, 
Seni for Examination 
Pay nothing in advance. Dg! express charges. If not 
satisfactory and the best Miao ring offer you know of, send 
them back. If either suits you, 
Pay $13.00 Cash—$6.50 a Month 

Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while paying 
for it, Any diamond bought of us can = exchanged for larger 


jiamond any tim 
Valuable at “Sy price, Start 
with a smal) dia- 
X-mas Book | pond investment 
FR ° and exchange 4 

your income grow: 
Write immediately for = valuable FREE booklet “How to 
Buy a Diamond,” Tells the “why” of oar wholesale } psc and 
shows the most popular rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooches. 

Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 





You ean wear 
either ring one 
year for 10¢. a 
week, Ask how. 
































PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic acai than all other makes 
combined. 


Chaieins 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS SC piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston. 














skirt binding. 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


$.H.¢M, NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


A featherweight binding adapted especially for the 
drop skirt. More easily put on than any other 


perfect and elegant finish. At all Dry Goods Stores. 
“*S. H. & M.’’ stamped on the back of every yard 
guarantees quality. 







Requires but one sewing. Gives a 











Patent Pending. 








RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
t@r"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
Sr Bo money with a Magic 


tern or Stereopticon. 
McALLISTER, Mien Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Style 61. 











ARNICATOOTH SU 


The Best 


Makes the teeth beautiful, the 


breath sweet. 

well as beautifies 

teeth. Overcomes all the objection- 

gue features found in powders and 
uids. Convenient to use and carry. 
eh ok NTS. At all druggists. 

©. H. STRONG & CO. 
Chicago, U. S. As 





Beautiful large colored picture; sells 


Angels Whisper ime at 25c; sample 12c; 9 for $1. 00. 


Omaha Building, CHICAGO 














The sooner a 
bad lamp chim- 
ney breaks, the 
better. 

Now get Mac: 
BETH'S. 


My name on every one. 


It you’!l send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











YOU CAN DO IT 


ogee & little practice, and 


~ whether you are 
ing pleasure or profit. 


OUR PELICAN 
OUTFIT No. 90 


is a complete outfit for 
all kinds of Pyrographic 
work—the popular art of 
burnt-wood etching—con- 
sisting of Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcchol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, 
and full instructions, all 
contained in fine Leather- 
ette Box, and sent C. 0. D. for examination, ut desired. Our 
special price on this leader is $2.25. Value $3.00. 


CATALOGUE No. C 38 FREE—Iliustrating outfits 
at all prices, and hundreds of articles stamped reedy 
tor etching. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
140 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of [vrography 
goods in the world. 














NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the require- 
ments of every one needing a watch—We 
make all sizes and styles, with casings of 
gold, silver, enamel, gold filled, gun metal 
or nickel—Fully guaranteed and exactly 
as represented, and at stated prices— 
Send for our booklets, which give full 
information and illustrations of our vari- 
ous styles—For sale by all jewelers. 

The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 1 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Spreckels Bidg.. hen Francisco 


JEVANS VACUUM CAP 


H This ner will massage 
ithe scalp and increase cir- 
culation without rubbing or 
irritation. 
i} It will stop hair from falling 
out, encourage a_ healthful 
i growth and is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Address, 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 











Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 














LORD’S PRAYER 


2 Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 
= oat Initial en- 
Fe ed Free. ae “= 
maey Goid. ~_— nted 3 y 
= 0c for either or 8c for both, 







VOKES Ete. Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 
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A LESSON 
IN CAKE-MAKING 





NE DAY I showed a new cook how to 
O make plain cake, superintending her 

work from the creaming of the butter 
to folding in the stifty beaten whites of eggs. 
The batter had been poured into the pans. I 
had given the most minute directions about 
baking in the gas range—then I was called 
away. In ten minutes my green maid shouted 
upstairs, **Please, mem, the eake’s burnin’ !’’ 
I found the cake in the bottom of the roasting 
chamber. Of course, it had not risen at all 
aud it was covered with a thick, blackened 
crust. The new cook expostulated that I had 
told her to set it in the bottom shelf of the 
oven. That was true, only she did not know 
the difference between the oven and the roast- 
ing chamber. In the former, the heat is ap- 
plied from below; in the latter, it comes, so 
intensely hot as to be capable of searing food, 
from the top. 

I mention this incident simply to illustrate 
one of the daily occasional blunders made in 
the making and baking of cake by a cook 
who is in ignorance of the processes which 
occur from the time the butter is put in a 
warm bowl till the cake is taken from the 
oven to cool. In a cooking school the teacher 
calls this ‘*science.’’ Because ‘‘science”’ is a 
formidable word to uneducated ears, the wo- 
man who calls herself a plain cook does not 
put her intelligence to work or try to master 
the processes. If the cook I speak of had 
understood what happens when a cake is put 
in an oven of the proper temperature, she 
would never have dreamed of the heat—in 
the first stage of baking—coming from the 
top. 

To begin with the first steps in the science 
of mixing, I will choose for the lesson a snow 
cake, one of the simplest, most delicate aud 
inexpensive of cakes. This recipe makes a 
good-sized loaf or a large layer cake, using 
only the whites of two eggs, a very satis- 
factory item in these days of high prices. 
No cake in the great assortment of cakes I 
might choose from is so tender of grain, so 
delicious, so crisp of crust or so all-around 
satisfactory as this is. The recipe is one in 
every-day use in my own household, because 
it is capable of infinite variations in the hands 
of an adaptive cook. Here is the recipe: 

Cream together one-quarter of a cupful of 
butter and one cupful of sugar, then add half 
a cupful of milk and one and two-thirds of a 
cupful of flour sifted with two and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, adding flour and 
milk alternately in small quantities. When 
perfectly smooth and white, fold in the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Flavor with half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Before beginning the work, let me impress 
on you that poor materials will never make 
good cake. One needs good sugar, the best 
of tub butter, perfectly fresh eggs and pastry 
tlour to have delicately tasting, fine-grained, 
crisply crusted cake. If poor cooking-butter 
or eggs of a doubtful age are used, it is of no 
avail trying to disguise the fact by adding a 
double porsion of vanilla; the strongest taste 
is uppermost, 

Before beginning work, get all your mate- 
rials ready. Sift the four and lift from it one 
and two-thirds level cupfuls, smoothing off 
the top with a knife; for in this recipe, and 
in all others I give, the measurements are 
level. Put flour and baking powder in the 
sifter. Butter the cake-pans with a bristle 
brash and sift flour into it till a coating of 
white covers the inside of the tin. This 
gives a fine crust; it is easier than lining a 
tin with buttered paper and the cake is not 
liable to burn. Measure the butter, sugar 
and milk, separate the egg and see that the 
oven is in good condition. If you bake ina 
gas stove, light both oven burners; it takes 
about as long for the oven to heat as it does 
to mix the cake. 

. If the weather is cold and the butter is 
hard, warm an earthen bowl! by allowing hot 
water to stand in it for a few minutes. Pour 
it out, dry the bowl], then put the butter to 
soften, but never to melt. Butter which has 
melted will never produce a smooth white 
cream, Take a wooden slitted spoon and 
beat the butter till creamy; this process 
allows of a perfect blending with the sugar, 
which is added gradually, beating constantly 
all the time. When the cream mixture is 
light and snowy white, sift in a few spoon- 
fuls of flour to keep the butter and sugar 
from separating, as would happen if the milk 
went in first. By the way, always use a 
slitted spoon when making eake. The air, 
which you are endeavoring to beat into the 
cake, is caught and driven through the slits 


By 


and a perfect blending of ingredients can be 
quickly accomplished. With the ordinary 
bowl-spoon this process is arrived at very 
slowly. Few cooks realize what an impor- 
tant factor quickness is in the beating of 
eake. The woman of slow, deliberate mo- 
tions will invariably turn out a heavy cake; 
the quick, energetic cook will have a light, 
delicious cake. I have seen this result many 
times in cooking school, where the same ma- 
terials, the same utensils, the same well- 
tempered stove were at the disposal of 
women of different temperaments. 

To turn again to the cake, which we left 
at the stage of thoroughly creamed butter 
and sugar, with a small amount of flour sifted 
in. Add now a few tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and beat; then sift in half a cupful of flour 
till it is all in and you have a snowy, light 
batter. If you are making the cake alone, 
stop now and beat the whites of the eggs. 
If some one can help it would be better, at 
the time you begin the creaming of the but- 
ter, that she commenced to beat the eggs. 
When they reach the light, dry, frothy con- 
dition which is a necessity, the cake mixture 
would be ready to have them folded in. If 
you have to beat the white of egg yourself, 
it is better to allow the cake to wait for it 
than to let it wait for the cake. No matter 
how well whipped it has been, the air will 
escape from it and it will go back to a con- 
dition from which it can never again be 
beaten stiff. When it 1s thoroughly whipped, 
fold it into the batter. By folding I mean 
put the spoon in edgewise, lift the batter 
and turn it over. Repeat until thoroughly 
mixed, At this point the batter begins to 
hold millions of little air cells obtained by 
beating and the bubbles formed by whipping 
air into the whites of the eggs. If at this 
point the batter is subjected to further 
beating, the imprisoned air bubbles would 
be liberated and the cake would be heavy. 
Therefore, put it immediately into the oven 
for the air cells to be set by the heat. There 
is a certain knack in pouring cake batter into 
the pans, which results in a perfectly flat, 
well-shaped cake. Smooth the batter after 
it is all in with a spatula, having the mix- 
ture come well to the corners and sides of 
the pans, leaving a siight depression in the 
centre. Never scrape batter from a knife or 
spoon on the edge of the pan. If you do, the 
cake will not rise on that side. Fill the pans 
three-quarters full if you wish the cake to 
reach the top of the tins. 

Critical and careful work as the mixing of 
cake requires, it is even less important than 
the skill required in baking. The only way 
by which this skill can be acquired is to have 
a woman know her stove as intimately as an 
engineer knows his machinery. Years ago I 
encountered failure after failure with a new 
stove; it simply would not bake, and yet I 
{hought 1 knew. its make-up thoroughly. ] 
realized it was foolish to waste more good 
material, and went to the dealer I had pur- 
chased it from. He took a stove exactly 
like mine in pieces, and I studied every 
devious draught and pipe in it. I discov 
ered exactly how the circulation of hot air 
heated the oven, then I found that one small 
dumper turned in exactly an opposite direc- 
tion from the one in my old stove To the 
misunderstanding of it I could immediately 
attribute all my failures. If you find a stove 
proves balky, follow the plan I did. If this 
is an impossibility, pay a mechanic to take 
your stove in pieces. The knowledge ac- 
quired of the machine you are trying to run 
will be well worth the dollar expended. 

As to the time and temperature for the bak- 
ing of cake, consider its thickness. Small 
patty-pan cakes and layer cakes require a 
much hotter oven than loaf cake. If you 
are using a gas range, turn on both burners 
for the small or thin cakes; they ought to 
bake in twenty or thirty minutes. A loaf 
cake requires a slower heat. Both demand 
the heat at the beginning coming from below, 
while all the tiny air-cells are swelling larger 
and larger. If the heat were to come from 
above, a crust would form, the rising process 
would end in the bubbles bursting and the 
mixture settling down heavy as lead. Allow 
the cake to stand on the lower shelf of the 
oven till the pan is full, then-very carefully 
move it to the higher shelf, if it does not 
seem to be hot enough below. Here it will 
brown more evenly. Aiways keep the pans 
as far as possible from the sides of the oven; 
if not hot enough to burn cake, they will 
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Are Unequalied in 
DESICN-—Artistic ornamentation, beauty 
of outline and harmonious proportions. 
FINISH Smoothne s of castings, per-# 
ect fittings and n ckeled 
CONVENIEN CE — Many labor - saving 
devices which make thelr use a pleasure. 
ECONOMY — Scientific construction 
that secures best results with least fuel. 
DURABILITY—Lasting quality ren- 
dering few repairs n ye 
Every “GARLAND” Sold With a Written 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughout 
the Country. Prices range from $5 to $50. 
Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 











is rere and only ‘one way | 
them and that 2s 
is yy the use of Nat- 
URAL Foop. ‘hose 
who are tired and sore 
in mind and body may 
enter the domain of vig- 
orous health if they will 
row off the yoke of 
natura) desire tor white bread mushes, meat 
and other imperfect articles of 
sheared Foop. Look the problem square’ 
woe and choose, wisely or ‘anvwrisel 
bindly. Here is the truth. “shame has stored in the 
whole wheat all the pt me n correct proportion 
necessary to nouris' ed element of the human 
body. redded Whole Wheat Biseuit presents this 
nourishment in the most el and digestible 
form. If you use Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit you 
will be well and strong. Decide. 


Send for “The Vital aeenne cook 
book (free). Addre: 


Ghe Natural Food Co. 

















“THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF” 





SELF-FILLING PEN 


Overcomes every objectionable feature found in all other 

fountain pens. Merely dip in ink, press with thumb and pen 

is filled. No aroctien; | unscrewing joints, pulling plugs, tak- 

ing apart to clean, dropping ink, jarring to start ow; won't 
0 


roll off a sloping desk. fountain pen in which copy- 
ing ink can be successfully used. Regular Pen, $3.00; Large, 
$4.00; Extra Large, $5.00. Mailed ae prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ tri 

Your dealer can supply you, but if he Asy not, then 


ORDER DIRECT 
We can match the action of any steel pen you send us. 
FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP we will send 
new catalogue describing the pen that has 
revolutionized the fountain pen business. 
ALSO Prof. Sloan's suggestions for improv- 
ing your handwriting. 


The Conklin Pen Co. 








likely be hot a to make it mse un- 
evenly. 


'@ DEAF 9 





\ 78 Madison St. Toledo, Ohio ] 











Shep ae kes ile OP of oe — 


In the following courses for home study: Ilustrat- 
ing, Ad-Writing, Journalism, reading, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography and Practical Electricity. You pay us no 
Tuition Fee until we have secured a position for you. 
Mention subject that interests you. 


rene Pe INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
648, Scranton, Pa. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of Sages d in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the jargest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the conntry. Our new year book 
** Poultry for Profit’’ 
will start sor ‘ht. All about breeding, feed. 
peal teria prices; in sea- 
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ane eP anty 
AN AID FOR THE 


-, Box 21, Freeport, iil. 


SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 
lutely FREE of expense or 
risk. Address 

A. G. TIRMANN.& CO. 
107 Park Row New York 
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This is Your 
Opportunity ! 
LYON & HEALY’S New Building and 
ALTERATION SALE of 


400 PIANOS 


The new building adjoining our present ware- 
rooms is approaching completion, and in order to 
combine its space with our present salesrooms, alter- 
ations of the most far-reaching character become 
necessary. Rather than move and store a large por- 
tion of our piano stock while heavy walls are being 
torn down, etc., we offer 400 NOS AT 
SPECIAL CLEARRING SALE PRICES, 
The following will convey an idea of the exceptional 
value obtained at this sale: 


NEW PIANOS 


Neat mahogany and walnut finished uprights, fancy 
nels, with modern attachments, reduced to $125. 
Attractive and durable, sweet toned uprights, well 
made action, made to retail at much higher figure, 
$135. Beautiful instruments, with elaborately carved 
panels, Boston rolling fall-board, mahogany and 
quartered oak cases, would ornament any apartment, 
Cabinet grand uprights of reliable eastern 
make, fully guaranteed in artistically designed ma- 
hogany and oak cases, $190. Instruments in one of 
the most popular eastern makes, in some of the hand- 
somest dociens we have ever shown, $225. Also choice 
of ONE HUNDRED SLIGHTLY USED 
and second hand pianos, including Steinway, Knabe, 
Krakauer, Fischer, Sterling and other famous makes. 
Write for special bargain list and also cost of freight 
on pianos. We ship pianos everywhere. Every piano 
fully guaranteed. 
78 Adams St. 


LYON & HEALY, ’é@zes 


The business of Lyon & Healy largely exceeds in 
volume and value that of any other musical estab- 
lishment in either Europe or America. 


searing Arlington 
AUTOMATIC LIFT $19.75 


and DROP CABINET 
Sews anything from Silks 

















Direct From Factory 
Easiest 













Running to Coarsest Fabrics 

Because WHAT IT DOES: 

Beari Hems and hem stitches, tucks, 
og ruffles, puffs, shirs, plaits quilts, 


| Cords, Gathers, Fells, Binds, 
*) makes fancy braids, embroid- 
ers, and does all kinds of fancy 


weaiie: 
YOU NEED NO PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTOR, 






their excessive 
prices. 

TEACHES 

THING PERFECTLY. 
If it fails you. send 
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of this season are such as make the 

housekeeper long for a fortune. This 
fresh, beautiful fabric is the finishing touch 
of home, so to speak. The white.cloth com- 
pletes the beauty of the dining-room; the bed- 
covers and large heavy towels placed by the 
toilet-table at the last minute make the sleep- 
ing apartment look comfortable and restful. 
The fresh cloths throughout the house make 
us feel that all is in order and home is ready 
for winter comfort. 

The designs for tablecloths this year are 
unique in that they have a rich border which 
is supposed to come along the edge of the 
table. The pattern for the table-top is com- 
plete in itself. It is therefore necessary to 
know the exact dimensions of the table be- 
fore ordering. 

The rose, shamrock and thistle are used 
lavishly in the Irish cloths. Circular tables 
are very popular now, and the round cloths 
are exquisite in design. In these, as well as 
in the square ones,,the heavy pattern is on 
the table, and the plain linen between this 
and the border is rich in effect. In selecting 
table damask one should remember that the 
all-over pattern on the table is the most satis- 
factory. No matter how beautiful the cloth 
in quality or how elaborate the border, if the 
part that lies on the top of the table is plain 
or has a set-far-apart design, the richness is 
lacking and the effect is scanty. 

Cloths decorated with lace will be used a 
great deal this coming winter by those who 
can afford them. The importations of French, 
Italian, Venetian, point Arab and other laces 
are superb. Many tea cloths and smaller table 
decorative linens are bordered with reproduc- 
tions from old rare laces. 

The towels for this season are large, and of 
beautiful as well as of useful quality. The 
hemstitched hem has largely taken the place 
of fringe on towels. It is more convenient 
and certainly wears well. 


Ts DISPLAYS of linens at the opening 


LINENS 


co Me™ By LILIAN BARTON WILSON 


Pe 





Sheets and pillow-cases are embroidered to 
match, It is quite an innovation to have the 
top edge of the sheet finished with a button- 
holed scallop, with the pillow-case edges the 
same. This is pretty work to do at home but 
rather expensive to buy. 

Lace is used for bedspreads quite as much 
as for the table. The Marie Antoinette pat- 


terns are beautiful. The “‘patent satin” 
quilts, which are an improved Marseilles, 
are exceedingly pretty. They have the 


great advantage over Marseilles that they 
are readily washed. 

No tiny accessory of the toilet is dearer to 
the feminine heart than dainty handkerchiefs. 
Two years ago, delicately colored designs were 
coming out in Paris. They are here now, 
printed, and some in appliqué and outline 
embroidery. 

One may make for one’s self the prettiest 
possible ‘glove handkerchiefs.’’ These are 
from six to nine inches square, of exceed- 
ingly fine linen, French lawn, and are most 
convenient to have when one’s white gloves 
are fresh—which, by the way, they should 
always be, or one should wear black. French 
lawn is expensive, but a fourth of a yard will 
make a supply of these little handkerchiefs. 
Roll the edge instead of turning it for a hem, 
for it should be so very narrow. Then with 
blue or pink embroidery silk over-sew it all 
round—that is, *‘whip’’ it over the top of 
this little hem. Once round, return in the 
opposite direction, thus forming a ‘‘cross- 
stitch.” These handkerchiefs are ‘‘trifles 
light as air,” and can be carried in the 
button opening of the glove or tucked up 
the cuff. 

The stores are full of lovely things in linen 
—extravagantly pretty, and indeed extrava- 
gant to buy; but many of them, like the 
handkerchiefs and neckwear, can be made 
by clever fingers. The turnover collar 
to be stiff now, embroidered with small 
motifs. 
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back the 
Perfect double loek 






7 modern improvements, 
finest and most com- 
plete set of highly polished, nickeled steel foot attachments. 
AUTOMATIC LIFT AND DROP CABINET 
Lifts and drops machine by the mere touch of the hand. 
Finished in select Antique Golden Oak, beautifully pol- 
ished, with swell front. Mounted on Ball-Bearing stand— 
doubles its speed; reduces friction to minimum; easiest 
running, labor saving, noiseless. Guaranteed to be equal 
in every respect to the best machines made. 


Three Months 
FREE TRIAL 


Guaranteed 20 Years 





Pa) RS 





We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 
hi it a SAVING of 
MONEY BACK IF | S,nuninesta 


NOT SATISFIED |_$!0 t $48. 
If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month 
before you send your money, write for our special no 
money in advance plan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog 
showing 24 styles of machines and samples of work free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) Dept. S 47, CHICAGO 


DIAMONDS 
on credit y 














OUs:. bd dae s 


with us on your in- 
dividual credit, for any 


Torris BROS. & 
' . 
or msnensss Pm bOn CHICAGO, ILL, U.S A. 








LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS ~~ 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 


Describe your property, and 
ive your lowest cash price in 
first letter. Ican sell your prop- 
erty no matter where located. 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL write me today. I can 
save you time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
4808 Adams Express Building, Chicago 














1000 Men 

and Women 
WANTED 
fo learn our new System of 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
R Mail. ‘Thousands of our grad- 
$ uates employed. Established 
83 years. Only $2 for our 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Law and Forms, 700 
Neng: 60,000 sold. Send 4 
stamps for our NEw INTEREST RULEs. 
‘Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 


All communications should be addressed : 


‘‘Questions and 


Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


Miss B. S.—‘‘The Fortnightly,’’ ‘‘The Sabbath 
Breakers,’’ or ‘‘The Half-Dozen,’’ would seem 
to fit the conditions mentioned in your letter. 


M. W., WaTerRBuRY, Conn.—We do not give ad- 
dresses in this column. The address you give 
in your letter is sufficient to reach the gentle- 
man in question. 


E. G. C., Hatirax, N.S.—By no means marry 
any man you do not love. If the first young 
man you mention loves you sincerely, he will 
in time be able to find some way to secure the 
consent of your parents. 


B. B.—You are probably suffering from what 
is termed seborrhea. The skin becomes 
greasy, in spite of care, and, in due course of 
time, coarse with enlarged pores. Seborrhea 
is due to want of tone and elasticity in the 
glands, and therefore, when it occurs, the gen- 
eral health should be carefully investigated. 
Fruit and green vegetables should be taken 
freely, especially watercress and salads. Pastry 
and all fatty foods should be avoided, and if 
there be anemia, as shown by pallor of the 
lips and gums, iron tonics and a simple nour- 
ishing diet are wanted, and a little red wine 
with the meals. Use this lotion: 


Sulphate of zinc, 4 grains. 
Com. tincture of lavender, 8 drops. 
Lavender water, 2 ounces. 
Rose water, 2 ounces. 


M. A. McK.—The recipe you ask for is given 
below. Should this not make the hair as glossy 
as you wish, a very simple remedy is to beat 
the yolks of two fresh eggs-to a froth, mix 
with warm water and wash the hair in the 
mixture. Apart from the glossiness, this also 
cleanses the scalp and nourishes the roots of 
the hair. I am sorry to be unable to answer 
you by mail, but at present we have made no 
arrangements for doing this: 
Borax, 

Carbonate of soda, 
Common salt, 

Water of ammonia, 2 ounces. 
Tincture of cantharides, 6 drachms. 
Carbolic acid solution (1 to 50) to 10 ounces. 

Rub well into the roots of the hair night and 
morning, and brush gently for a quarter of an 
hour. Combing the hair also helps to give it 
a gloss and a soft, silky apnearance. 


1 teaspoonful. 
1 teaspoonful. 
1 teaspoonful. 


J. M.—Can you give me some formula for 
a preparation to coat linoleum so it will 
wear well and keep its color? 


Linoleum which is worth buying ought 
to require no preparation after being put 
down. Its wearing qualities are supposed to 
have been fully attended to by the manu- 
facturer. If it is laid well, it ought to wear 
like the traditional iron. Linoleum always 
stretches after it has been put down, there- 
fore in laying it is a good plan to allow one 
inch on all sides for stretching. After a few 
weeks you may find it necessary to trim a 
few inches, for here and there the linoleum 
will be found to bulge and the edges press 
against the walls. If these bulging spots are 


not smoothed out at once it will crack. 
Proper laying is better than all the prepa- 
rations which could be applied. 


Please give me some recipes for light desserts 
for a luncheon.—InQuisiTIVE ALICE. 


By light desserts you probably mean cold 
desserts of which there is a very large variety 
to choose from. Many of them contain gelatine 
and they are easily made. An excellent founda- 
tion for a number of very nice desserts is a 
Bavarian cream. Scald two cups of thin cream, 
and pour it slowly over one tablespoonful of 
granulated gelatine, which has been dissolved 
in half a cup of cold water and the slightly 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Put in double 
boiler and cook till the mixture coats the 
spoon. Strain. When cold add one cup of 
whipped cream, the whites of the eggs beaten 
very stiff and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour 
into a mold and leave on ice for three hours. 
Serve with a boiled custard, on a garnish of 
whipped cream. This recipe may be varied by 
flavoring with coffee, chocolate, or fruit juice. 
You may add to it chopped nuts, mashed ba- 
nanas, macaroon crumbs, strawberries, or can- 
died cherries. If the rule is strictly followed, 
it is one of the most successful of light 
desserts. 


Kindly suggest some games or a guessing 
contest which would add to the pleasure of a 
party of young folks. Prizes are to be given.— 
Miss Dopp. 


A new and jolly game, somewhat on the old- 
fashioned bean-bag order, is called “Feeding 
the Greedy Frog.’’ Sketch on a sheet of heavy 
cardboard a gigantic frog and in oils paint it 
as realistically as your artistic talent permits. 
Allow several days for the sketch to dry. Cut 
out the frog’s mouth and stand it up with a 
wooden prop as patent medicine advertisements 
are arranged. On the evening of the party 
place the frog across a corner. Provide a 
dozen bean bags small enough to easily enter 
the frog’s mouth. Draw a chalk line seven or 
eight feet from the frog. Station your guests 
there and allow each one three consecutive 
chances at tossing the bags into the frog’s 
mouth. The game may be kept up as long as 
it proves entertaining. Place some one beside 
the frog to keep tally of successful throws, the 
prizes going to the guests with the largest 
scores. A guessing contest young folks enjoy 
is “‘A Geography Stroll.’’ Turn your guests 
loose, each provided with a card and pencil, in 
a room full of objects, scattered promiscuously 
which suggest countries, towns, rivers or 
mountains. The prizes are awarded to the 
guessers of the largest number of geographical 
points. A cigar lying on a tray will suggest 
Havana to the clever boy or girl, the stunning 
Niagara poster would be reminiscent of Buf- 
falo, a bird in a cage would remind one of the 
Canary Islands, a cork in a bottle of Cork, a 
cup and saucer of China, a granite paperweight 
of Little Rock, and so on as far as ingenuity 
will carry one. The success of this contest lies 
in making the exhibit of geographical sug- 
gestions as unobtrusive as possible. 
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Tailor Made Suits 
A Fashionable $1 2.00 


Garment for 


sella for about $18.00— 
often higher. 






























that usually 


HIS Fashicnable 

Tailor-Made Suit 

is made of fine all- 

wool, serviceable, Ve- 

netian suiting, col- 

ors are castor, navy- 
blue or black. 


The style is the 

same as illustration. 
The dainty blouse 
jacket is made witha 
peplum, at the head. 
ing of which(or waist 
line) is a band of 
satin stitched with 
tailor stitching, 
pointed cuff sleeves, 
lapels are faced with 
“Peau de Soie” silk 
and trimmed with 
braid, and lined 
throughout with silk 
romaine. The skirt 
is made fashionably 
full with a flare and 
trimmed with two 
bands of satin out- 
lining a flounce,lined 
with best 
mercerized 
lining and 
interlined 
with canvas 
8 inches deep 
at bottom. 
Exclusive deal 
ers ask and get 
$18 for no bet- 
ter suit. Our 
wholesale price 
for one or more 
suits a 
ech $12.00 4G“ 
Order No. X146. Regular sizes 32-42 in. bust 
skirts 39 to 44 long and 22 to 30 waist band 

Write today for our Special Catalog XK 
illustrated, showing a large line of the very 
latest styles in women’s wearing apparel, con- 
sisting of furs,cloaks, tailor-made suits, skirts, 
cloth and silk waists, and everything that any 
woman could want. Both our ready-made and 
made.to-order garments give perfect satisfac 
tion at price far below what you would pay elsewhere. 
Our plan, adopted 31 years ago. of selling direct to you, 
saving dealers’ profits, enables us to do this. Just a 
postal sent today will bring this spleudid catalogue to 
any address outside of Chicago or Cook Co. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO. 









much coal, 


warm your 






home uni- 
formly and 
healthfully, 
Hand do a- 







way with 






dust, coal 





gases and 


all drudgery by installing 


Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OAPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers ept. 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Ge Go he fe Hehe 


ARE YOU SHORT? 

8 Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 
Increase Height, Arch the 

Instep, Make tter Fitting 

Shoes, Remove Jar 

in Walking. In- 

fanaa = dorsed by physi 
cians. Simply placed in the heel, feltdown. Don’t require 
larger shoes. 1-2 in., 25c.; 3-4 in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. per pair, At 
shoeand department stores. REA D. Send name,sizeshoe, 
height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 Elm St., Rochester. N. Y. 


WoopLeatisr 


BURNING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Decorate your bomes. 
Large prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, music 
stands, bags, pocket-books and a bundred other articies 
that can be decorated hy this fascinating occupation. You 
need not be an artist to master it. Send for prospectus. 
D. MeCARTHY, Director National School of Carierture, 
Dept. C, 6 World Building, New York City. 
AND 


WHEEL CHAIRS éricx 
INV ALIDS’ GOODS 
og Reclining 
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hairs 
Comfort for All. 





STEVENS CHAIR CO. 
301 Sixth St. Pittsburg, Pa. & 
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$3.40 


You want 
this book if 
you are a 
systematic 
business 
man 


~ BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 





areas | oc EEC 
This is only one of hundreds of labor-saving, time-shortening, and simplifying 


Baker-Vawter Ideas 


While it is called a pocket price-book and ledger it can be adapted to many other uses. 
Loose leaves—instantly inserted or removed—no projecting posts—3 sizes of locks, all taking 
the same size sheets—4x7 inches—and holding 150 to 200—200 to 300—250 to 400 sheets. 

Any of the three sizes bound in full Russia leather with 15 leaf A to Z index, $3.40. 
Sheets to fit (plain) 30c to 60c per 1000. Special forms extra. This is one of the best 
books for the desk or traveling man to become fully acquainted with the Baker-Vawter loose 
leaf idea. Send today, stating the purpose for which you wish it, and we will suggest, free 
of cost, how to make a special form therefor. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 2 See ee St. 


























Mediterranean ana Orient 
January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, $400, up. 
West Indies #30. 
Norway, Sweden and Russia 
July 2, 1903, 42 days, $275, up. No Overcrowding. 





Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the 
meetin eee} and the ORIENT, 
-oints of Interest. 


Modern stee! Ocean Liners turned into Yaehts for our pat- 
A new era in World's Travel for Tourists, affording 





rons. 
a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed ‘ 

of, We Lae > any of our party A the ee Chartered, takes our party only, like a yacht, to the 
the “Celtic” last year as to the perfect satisfaction affordec 

by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulas, WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY 





address, FRANK €, CLARK, I!) Broadway, New York. and RUSSIA, Stopping at all Points of Interest. 











_ “Its —— a all other methods of House Lighting.” — 


CLEVELAND TIGHT 


CLEVE LAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 

BURNS 84% OF AIR AND 16% OF 
HYDRO-CARBON GAS 


EVERY LIGHT ISA 
COMPLETE GAS 
PLANT IN ITSELF 
Generating and 
burning 
its own Gas. 
More light at less cost than any 
known system of lighting. For all houses 
wishing economical independence. Gives a 
steady white light, more brilliant than elec- 
tricity and softer. Excels any town gas 
service; gas cannot escape. It gives ten 
times the light of a kerosene lamp at half 
the cost, with no smoke and no odor. 
Nothing to get out of order. No 
accident of any kind possible. 


YOU CAN TEST 
BEFORE PAYING 


Knowing that if you give one of our lights a test you will at once rec- 
ognize it as bemg far beyond anything in the line of house lighting, 
we will send you one of our Pendant Lights—C. O. D. $4.00, express 
prepaid, with mantle, chimney and fluted porcelain shade, ready 
to “ht, test it three nights and if not found satisfactory and most 
brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, return to express agent 
whom we instruct to refund your money and return light at our expense. 

NOTE — If west of the Mississippi —— enclose 50 eents for 
expressage. If west of Denver, $1.0 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS fon Tennrrony 


Write at once for our full description and instructions, on the new 
system of Cleveland Lights. 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


1808 E. Madison Ave. - + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


References*—Colonial National Bank, (Capital Stock, 
$2,000,000), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Write for particulars of our Street Lights, 
used in Chicago, Cleveland and other Cities. 


FINE OAK HEATER £930 


} OUR “FAULTLESS” =e. -9 —, yi IN ge ard or soft con! 
t 58 inch rns wood, hard or ercid 0a 

WEIGHS 210 LBS. cobs, coke, chips or any combustible ’ materal, “ 4 

little fuel and throws out much heat. Beautifully DONT finel; nickel ie 
Its-1b. | 242-1b. BE MISLED ® “a 









BITTERS 


The Worlds Bet Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1 


ag GOLD MEDALS 


BE | LONDON 
BUFFALO 


“The Only Genuine: 


In a recent action against a Chicago 
infringer, the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Illinois decided that Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons have the exclusive 
right to the word ‘‘Angostura,”’ for 
and in connection with the sale of 
Bitters. Beware of cheap domestic 
substitutes and imitations. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WE GUARANTEE 
Each “Faultiess’ Oak 
Heater to be the ” 
heaviest, highest, 
handsomest and 
best burning Oak 
Heater in the 
world for the 
money and to 









































heat perfect Neater | Heater | a DON'T BE anyone bene 
mors, euble _. $10.85 apa height’ out the weight 
and he ue Pictures o 
space . h/52in. “nigh| 54in. hig! Hea Seek Geer: acai 
wit alike but the weight and height indicate the ng value. This is impor- 
les tant, for weight denotes the quality of a stove and height adds to its 
fuel than attractiveness, therefore ft is te our interest to get the heaviest and 
any other hirhest heater for your money t yo 
oak heat- WE SELL a SIZES 2%. Neate Ts a5 enumerated above, all made and fin- 
er made, ished like the iliustration, with fire-resisting 
andif not castings of specie! mixed 4 pig. iron, solid one-piece air-tight suak bottom 
found J pit, large ash pan, ash-pit door, air tight screw draft, hi 
it can be : 4 3 ted cast iron fire-pot, large handsome fire-pot ring cemented and bo! 
returned Z7 e © top and fire- Pot stretched over cast flanges making the drum air tight, 
atourex- o mounted with 18 gauge smooth steel and heavy never-wear-out castings, 
pense fitted with seucielonins top ring, nickel door latch, hinge pins and knobs, 
and we 3 nickeled foot rails, nickeled register in ash-pit door, nickeled name plate 
will re and handsome spun brass urn. Important features are cooking lids under 
fundyour swing top, —_ eS in m mipe collar and feed door, and shake and draw 
money. center grate fo; 


% 30 we recommend for 
30 Si around use, be- 
OUR “FAULTLESS HEATER AT 
cause experience has oe us thatit is the ideal size fora heating 
stove. It weighs 210 er 8,is 53 inches high, has a 16-inch tire 
ot, en oye 2234x2236 inches floor TEKS FI kes 6-inch pire. 
RICES ARE FOR THE HEATERS FINELY BLACKED 
ANP POLISHED ON BOARD CARS IN © AGO 
00 3 ey state heater pone and we will send it 
D. by poe subject to ‘examination, youto 
pay the oe the At ‘due and freight c mye after 
amined and convinced yourself that it is the iy 









will instantly refund tat 5 
FOR STOVES of allkinds andin our Free Stove Ca 






Write Today for 
ss Our Free 
Stove Catalog 






reight on 
150-166 and 285-289 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 


Burners from an. 
satoves for each S00 mites is 
from 30c to 45c per 100 Ibs. 





JOHN M. SMYTH CO. & 
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THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST 


HE DEATH of Emile Zola, the French 
| novelist, was as ignobly brought about 
as that great disciple of realism himself 
could have contrived for one of his evil-ending 
characters. Asphyxiated by coal-gas fumes 
escaping from a rickety bedroom stove, he was 
found on the morning of September 29 lying 
half out of bed and beyond resuscitation. 
Madame Zola, who was also sleeping in the 
room, barely 
escaped with 
her life. 
Emile Zola 
was born in 
Paris on April 
2, 1840. He 
was the son 
of an Italian 
engineer and 
a French- 





emulated Balzac, and did not hesitate to chal- 
lenge comparison with the author of the 
‘“Comédie Humaine.’’ Of this family his- 
tory, ‘‘L’Assommoir’’ has become the most 
celebrated. Zola’s energy and industry were 
enormous; his method of working marvel- 
lously productive. Volume after volume 
poured out upon the public, every new book 
calling forth a great deal of discussion, In 
rapid succes- 
sion his 
works fol- 
lowed each 
other--‘‘Ger- 
minal,” ‘*L’- 
(Euvre,”’ **La 
Terre,’’ ‘*La 
Béte Hu- 
maine,’’ *‘La 
Débacle.”’ 
His trilogy— 


woman. Zo- 
la’s father ** Lourdes, ”’ 
died over- ‘TAtoOme,° 
whelmed in “Paris”’— 
debt when were pro- 
the lad was duced in the 
seven years 90’s. His 
old. The fu- last work 
ture world’s was yet an- 
realist at- other series 
tended the upon the 
college of Gospels __ of 
Aix, and in the four 
1857 entered apostles— 
the leeks “Pocondité,” 
Saint Louis. “Labo r,” 
He never “Justice’ 
attained his and‘‘Truth.”’ 
bachelor’s This last was 
degree, and only recently 
had to face completed 
the world and is still 
without mon- running seri- 
rpres- ally in ‘‘L’- 
ka. is Leases.” 
underwent a The mention 
period of of ‘L’Au- 
great ashi EMILE ZOLA rore’” ga 
and wretch- The great Novelist and Defender of Captain Dreyfus to cath % 
edness, hun- la s  sensa- 
gry and tional letter, 


friendless, living in a cold garret. Finally he 
obtained a clerkship in the publishing house 
of Hachette & Cie. This small measure of suc- 
cess emboldened him to more ambitious flights, 
and he began writing for the newspapers. 
Soon after appeared his first volume, a col- 
lection of short tales under the title ‘‘Contes 
a Ninon.”’ In 1871 Zola published the first 
book of the Rougon-Macquart series—a story 
in twenty volumes, analyzing the life of a rep- 
resentative family of many ramifications under 
the Second Empire. In this gigantic task he 


“*J’accuse,’’ published therein in defence of 
Captain Dreyfus. It was one of the most 
formidable political arraignments ever penned. 
It is now conceded that without it Dreyfus 
would never have been acquitted. It showed 
Zola in a new light—fearless, and possessing 
a moral courage of the highest order. 

Thousands of working-people followed the 
dead novelist to the grave. And among 
the mourners none was more grief-stricken 
than Dreyfus—free, following the bier of one 
to whom he surely owed his salvation. 





THE LESSON OF THE ARCTIC 


By J. KNOWLES HARE, Jr., a Member of the Baldwin Expedition 


remember the summer of 1902, because 

of the return to civilization of three 
noteworthy exploring parties, each of which 
had been striving to reach the North Pole. 
Interest in each of the expeditions was gen- 
eral and keen, and there is evident much 
genuine disappointment over the non-success 
that all were compelled to report. 

Lieutenant Peary, after four years in Green- 
land, returns without having reached the 
Pole. He succeeded in sledging to latitude 
84° 17’, the furthest north ever reached by 
an expedition from the Western Hemisphere ; 
but Captain Cagni, of the Duke of Abruzzi’s 
expedition, went one hundred and thirty miles 
further north. 

However, Peary accomplished much that will 
prove of value to science, the most important 
of his achievements being the determining of 
the location of Greenland’s northern coast-line 
and the charting of hitherto unknown regions 
to the westward, in Grinnell Land and Elles- 
mere Land. 

Captain Sverdrup has brought his party, on 
the Fram, back to Norway, after being away 
for four years. During the latter part of the 
absence of this expedition hope of its return 
had about been abandoned. 

Although ice conditions precluded an attempt 
to reach the Pole, Captain Sverdrup claims to 
have made highly satisfactory discoveries in the 
vicinity of Ellesmere Land and Jones Sound. 

The third expedition, the Baldwin-Ziegler, 
has been productive of much comment and 
discussion. Mr. Baldwin said and wrote so 
much concerning his hopes and plans, before 
starting north, that he aroused public interest 
to the point of believing in his peculiar fitness 
and ability to ‘‘bring back the Pole.’’ Conse- 
quently, his recent return, after only one year 
of absence, has provoked a storm of censure 
and query. Baldwin’s start and finish, what- 
ever facts investigation may bring to light, are 
certainly strikingly different from the same 
epochs in the Abruzzi expedition. Few 
even knew of the Duke of Abruzzi’s inter- 
est in Polar matters, until he returned from 
Franz Josef Land after having planted his 
country’s flag nearer the Pole than man had 
gone before. 


GS Srementer and geographers will long 


Just what Mr. Baldwin did accomplish will 
probably be made public by the explorer 
himself. He asserts that he was *‘baffled but 
not beaten,’’ and that he can yet succeed. It 
must be admitted that the establishment of a 
supply station in Rudolf Land is a distinet 
gain, and will prove of immense value should 
it be made the starting-point of a dash for the 
Pole. Therefore, the Baldwin expedition does 
not deserve to be unqualifiedly condemned as 
a failure, 

A great deal has been said about the dissen- 
sion that arises among members of Arctic ex- 
peditions, many persons believing that disa- 
greement is inevitable, due to Arctic conditions. 
I, personally, do not share that view. Trying 
as they undoubtedly are, Arctic conditions in 
or by themselves will never create dissension. 
The real cause, in my opinion, in the majority 
of cases, is that the commanders of the expe- 
ditions lack knowledge of human nature. A 
man cannot, in the north, handle his party as 
he would a company of soldiers, or a roomful 
of schoolboys, at home. The leader must be 
as one, hand and heart, with his men; he must 
repose absolute confidence in them if he ex- 
pects them to trust him as they must if he is 
to accomplish anything. Without thorough 
harmony and unity of purpose, no matter 
how well equipped otherwise, a Polar ex- 
pedition might as well remain at home, 

Valuable lessons are to be learned from the 
records of these expeditions. The experiences 
of Peary and Sverdrup conclusively prove the 
inadvisability of making further attempts by 
way of Greenland. It must now be freeiy 
admitted that Franz Josef Land offers the 
greatest advantages as a starting-point for 
the Pole: the ice conditions to the north 
are certainly less severe, and, from there, 
one travels, to a certain extent, with the 
drift instead of against it. Again, with 
energy, patience and perseverance, almost 
any summer will permit,a vessel to reach 
the northernmost island in the archipelago, 
latitude 81° 45’, which is ordinarily impossi- 
ble by the Greenland route. That accom- 
plished, as it can be, during the first spring 
in the ice, ultimate success in reaching the 
Pole should be ensured, 

The plan of drifting with the ice-pack, as 
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What Goes Up 


MUST COME DOWN 


Nothing is more certain than that the use 
of so called tonics, stimulants and medicines, 
which depend upon alcohol for their effect, is 
injurious to health in the long run. 

What goes up must come down and the ele- 
vation of spirits, the temporary exhilaration 
resulting from a dose of medicine containing 
alcohol, will certainly be followed in a few 
hours by a corresponding depression to re- 
lieve which another dose must be taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medi- 
cines derive their effect entirely from the 
alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are 
temporary stimulants and not in any sense 
a true tonic. ,In fact it is doubtful if any 
medicines or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will re- 
new, replenish, build up the exhausted ner- 
vous system and wasted tissues of the body, 
something that will enrich the blood and en- 
dow it with the proper proportions of red and 
white corpuscles which prevent or destroy dis- 
ease germs. This is what a real tonic should 
do and no drug or alcoholic stimulant will do it. 

The only true tonic.in nature is wholesome 
food, thoroughly digested,.. Every particle of 
nervous energy, every minute muscle, fibre 
and drop of blood is created daily from the 
food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do with 
the repair of waste tissue, but the perfect di- 
gestion of the food eaten has everything to do 
with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect di- 
gestion is because from wrong habits of liv- 
ing the stomach has gradually lost the power 
to secrete the gastric juice, peptones and acids 
in sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles it is 
necessary to take after meals some harmless 
preparation which will supply the natural 
peptone and diastase which every weak 
stomach lacks, and probably the best prepa- 
ration of this character is Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets which may be found in every drug 
store and which contain in pleasant palata- 
ble form the wholesome peptone and diastase 
which nature requires for prompt digestion, 

One or two of these excellent tablets taken 
after meals will prevent souring, fermentation 
and acidity and insure complete digestion and 
assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally valua- 
ble for little children as for adults, as they con- 
tain nothing harmful or stimulating but only 
the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will di- 
gest 1,800 grains of meat, eggs or other 


wholesome food, and they are in every sense | 


a genuine tonic because they bring about in 
the only natural way a restorative of nerve 
power, a building up of lost tissue and ap- 
petite, in the only way it can be done by the 
digestion and ilation of whol e food. 
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Porano Rains Mice SAY 
Vertical System of Filing 
Correspondence is an advanced idea in office 
work—an improvement over the common 
“flat sheet” method. Letters can be referred 
to instantly without aan and mistakes in 
filing are a rarity. a “‘Couffield’’ Sec- 
tional Vertical File is fnstalled, it becomes a 
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followed by Dr. Nansen and, later, advocated 
by Captain Bernier, is unnecessarily hazard- 
ous. The Pole can be reached from terra 
firma, and Franz Josef Land will be the point 
from which suceess will finally be won. But, 
before the great result is achieved, I believe 
that explorers must depart a little from the 
traditional lines to which they have hitherto 
adhered so religiously. 

It is to be hoped that the failures of Peary, 
Sverdrup and Baldwin will not cause a de- 
crease in public interest in the quest, nor 
strengthen the belief, that man will never 
find the Pole. Mr. Ziegler has announced 
his determination to continue trying until he, 
or ‘some ‘one else, succeeds. It would be 
well if others were to display similar enthu- 
siasm. There is abundant room for compe- 
tition in the frozen north, and one may suc- 
ceed where many others fail. The endeavor 
to have the American flag flying on the 90th 
parallel, before any other, is certainly nobly 
publie-spirited, andthe requirements for suc- 
cess in this great enterprise are simply these: 
afew men—there is danger in numbers—young 
men, with some Arctic experience, any one of 
them capable of leading; at their command, an 
outfit that must be complete in every detail. 
It need not ¢ost the tenth of a million dollars, 
but it must be judiciously selected. And the 
members must be bound together by enthusi- 
asm, unity of purpose and good-fellowship. 
Such a group of men would carry the Stars 
and Stripes to the Pole, within one year after 
leaving civilization. But, to do this, opera- 
tions would be commenced much earlier in 
the season than the times at which other 
explorers have left their winter quarters. 


MILLIONAIRES OF THE 
TURF 


T IS AN accepted fact that racing is the 
I one pursuit in which the rich man engages 
with absolutely unselfish motives, and 
rather as a matter of philanthropy and personal 
pleasure. The thoroughbred horse has been 
developed in this country and England almost 
exclusively by men of wealth and leisure, and 
although immense sums have been freely sunk 
in the business, the men making the outlay 
never for a moment dream of covering ex- 
penses, or fancy, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, of ‘‘making it pay.” In this one feature 
the turf of the world is unique. 

Millionaires connected with the American 
turf have done much, and are striving gal- 
lantly, for its welfare and prosperity. With 
August Belmont the taste is a family heritage, 
as it were, handed down to him from his 
father. He runs an immense breeding estab- 
lishment, the actual money amount repre- 
sented in his unrivalled long list of brood- 
mares and stallions, including the mighty 
’ being not far short of $2,000,000. 
This family interest dates from 1866, just after 





FOOD 


COFFEE VISE 


Holds Fast Until You Get a Knock-down. 





“T had used coffee moderately up to six 
years ago,’’ writes a lady from Piney Creek, 
Md., ‘‘when I was seized with an attack of 
nervous prostration, and was forbidden coffee 
by my physician, I was constantly under 





treatment for nearly three years. After my 
recovery, I once took a cup of coffee, and it | 
made me so sick I did not want any more. 
After the nervous prostration, my stomach 
was very weak, so that I had to be careful | 
with my appetite. As soon as I would eat | 
certain things, I would have an attack of 
stomach trouble sometimes lasting several 
weeks, so when I was attacked by erysipelas 
two years ago, my stomach was immediately 
out of order. 

I kept getting worse until nothing would 
stay on my stomach, not even rice water or 
milk, and I was so weak I had to be fed with 
aspoon. I had a craving for something like 
coffee, but that was impossible. so Father went 
to town and got some Postum Food Coffee, and 
when he asked the doctor if I might have it, he 
quickly answered ‘Yes.’ Mother made it ex- 
actly as directed, and brought me part of a cup 
and it was delicious, satisfied every craving, 
and best of all, stayed on my stomach with- 
out distress, giving comfort instead. For | 
several days I lived on Postum, gradually | 
increasing the amount I took until I could 
drink a cupful. Then I began to take solid 
food with it, and so got well and strong 
again. I now use it constantly, and I am 
entirely free from any stomach trouble. 
Father and Mother both use it. Coffee 
made Mamma nervous and disagreed with 
her stomach so that she would taste it for 
hours after drinking. Father had stomach 
trouble for five or six years, and used to be 
deprived of various articles of food on ac- 
count of it. Now he can eat anything since 
he quit coffee and uses Postum. Father 
says it is better than Mocha or Java.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Self Shaving 
a Luxury 
and 

Home 
Comfort 


Absolutely no danger of cutting yourself. 

Nothing to learn. Any and everybody can 

use this original and best Safety Razor in 
the World 


Over 5,000,000 daily users are our best adver- 
tisers. A RAZOR OF MERIT. Established 1875. 


Insist on getting the **3 Stars.’’ The only Safety 
Razor entirely open in front — no obstructions. 
Higher in price than imitations, but well w orth boron 
difference. There is none “just as good.”” Raz 
complete, 2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 and veg 
Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
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IN POLITE SOCIETY IT IS THE 
CUSTOM TO TAKE A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


AS A FITTING FINALE TO A GOOD 
DINNER. THIS CELEBRATED 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS BY 
THE MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. 
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Spencerian Steel Pens 


They ARE THE BEST in the Exsential qualities of 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
ms! “Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens), different Patterns, will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


| Spencecian Pen Co., 
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home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured, For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


1 Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger size, 
$18. Money saver. Big profits printing for 
others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. Write 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
VISITING 
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Latest and correct styles and sizes. a filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
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RHEUMATISM 


BATES, RHEUMATIC ;FOOT DRAFTS and 
Tlountain Herb Compound never fail 
to CURE Rheumatism in any form. 
The Drafts can be worn in 
any shoe and will draw out 
ro pain from pe part of 

he system. On Pair 
Mailed FREE. Address, 


Bates Rheumatic Cure Co., Dorchester Sta., Boston, Mass. 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


HERE is no sport which compares with hunting 
and no season for the sportsman like the fall, 


for 


now you can enjoy it to your heart’s con- 


tent. Before starting on your trip be sure you have 
a reliable ARM. We make 


Rifles — Pistols — Shotguns 


and with one of ours you cannot fail to “bag your 


game” 


every time. They have a 38 year’s record and 


are fully guaranteed for accuracy and durability. 


Most all dealers in Sporting Goods sell our FIREARMS, 


Don’t accept a substitute, insist on a STEVENS. 
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in the hands of every sportsman, as it 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites, 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire — the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Add 


Qf Chtstanrt 


59-H Prince St., New York. 
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was made in one year. Demand is increasing. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 


United States and Canada. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seeds 
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and get our complete book telling all about 
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Chinese-American Ginseng Co. 
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Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring big 
ma prices. Eager market. Astonishing 
profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
@ space and ay Here is something worth looking 
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PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 
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the war, when the elder Belmont, D. D. With- 
ers, Leonard Jerome, John Hunter, William 
R. Travers and others founded the American 
Jockey Club, and reinstated racing in the posi- 
tion it had occupied prior to the disastrous 
Civil War. 

In 1890, the winnings of the Belmont stable 
amounted to $171,300, a record for this coun- 
try. « ar. Belmont still takes the greatest in- 
terest in breeding, and has this year sent to 
the races the good two-year-old Mizzen, 
whose fine races in the early Morris Park meet- 
ing prov ved his wonderful speed and stamina. 
As in the case of most other rich owners, this 
year racing has been a disappointment to 
Mr. Belmont. Horses went amiss, and the 
thousand and one annoying things which will 
happen occasionally to a high-class stable 
have been poured upon him. 

William C. Whitney is another wealthy 
owner of thoroughbreds whose investments, 
including Nasturtium ($50,000), Blue Girl 
($35,000), and a number of others last sea- 
son, must amount to over a million dollars. 
At the fine training establishment at West- 
bury, L. I., there are 37,000 acres of ground, 
necessitating the employment of over 400 hands 
and a salary list of over $200,000 a year, not 
counting in his breeding establishment in Ken- 
tucky, and his Sheepshead Bay racing stables, 
barns, etc. 

This year Mr. Whitney has cut but an in- 
significant figure among the winning owners, 
yet last year he stood at the head of the win- 
ning list with over $150,000 to his credit. 
He corralled every likely horse that could be 
bought, and then Yankee, Blue Girl, Gold- 
smith, Nasturtium, Endurance-by-Right, all 
went on the sick-list, and none of them has 
done anything to speak of this season. 

His Juck seems to have been transferred to 
his son, Harry Payne Whitney, who, with 
Herman G. Duryea, bought a single horse 
from John E. Madden—Irish Lad—and won 
four straight races with him: he captured a 
couple of two-year-old scrambles worth about 
$800 each, and then he won the Great Trial 
at Sheepshead Bay, worth $17,460, last June, 
and later the great Saratoga Special race, worth 
$18,000 in cash and an additional $1,500 in 
plate. Their only other horse is Acefull, win- 
ner of the $15,000 First Special, September 
15. Encouraged by his success, the two 
ladies, Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Duryea, have 
gone into racing partnership, and own Alsono 
and another horse, running them under the 
name of ‘‘Mr. Roslyn.”’ 

A veritable pillar of the American turf is 
James R. Keene, who bred and owned Domi- 
no, the greatest horse of his time, he winning 
more money during his racing career than any 
previously living in this country. His winnings 
in 1893 alone amounted to $180,890. Mr. 
Keene entered racing in 1870, and in 1879 
he won the English Derby with Iroquois, the 
only time it has been won by an American 
horse, while his good horse Foxhall won 
many races in England that year. This year 
his colors have been borne to victory by Dales- 
man, Duster, Hurst Park, Dazzling, etc., but 
none of them has been what may be called 
a really first-class horse, and many of them 
must be termed great disappointments. Still the 
stable is a very large one, and reckoned one 
of the most important on the American turf. 

The Fleischmanns of Cincinnati are also 
strong supporters of racing, owning many 
good horses and racing consistently. This 
year Hurstbourne appears to have been their 
standard-bearer. Although a colt of consid- 
erable speed and quality, who has shown promi- 
nently in many important races, he has always 
just failed to land one of the big events. | The 
breeding farm has a number of very high-class 
mares, and the great winner, Halma. 

Clarence H. Mackay is another millionaire 
whose interest in the turf has this year been 
suffered to wane. He bought the great Ban- 
astar and won the Metropolitan Handicap last 
year; also the great Heno, for whom he is 
said to have paid $35,000. He also had 
Mexican, winner of the Great Produce Stakes 
of $10,000 last summer, and, just when things 
began to look bright for his racing prospects, 
his father died, and he elected to dispose of 
the stud for the time being, but will surely 
return when family matters have been ar- 
ranged. 

Arthur Featherstone is the many times mil- 
lionaire owning Reina and Arsenal, the win- 
ners of the Metropolitan and Brooklyn Handi- 
caps of this year. He owned the mighty Mes- 
merist, and a number of high-class horses, and 
is credited with running the most expensive 
stable, for its size, in the country. He thinks 
himself lucky if his expenditures do not rise 
to more than $40,000 a year over his stable 
winnings. 

J. B. Haggin, the Californian, has a ranch 
and stud farm which is an encyclopedia in 
itself, an enormous place which produces 
several hundred yearlings each year, which 
are sold round New York. His expenditure 
in brood-mares and stallions is of werld-wide 
renown and passes up into several millions. 
This year he has been prominent with a num- 
ber of fairly good horses, but several of them 
went amiss, and none of them has won him 
the laurels which Watercolor, the handsomest 
horse of his day, did last-year. 

A Western millionaire racing here this sea- 
son is John A. Drake, whose colt, Savable, 
won the great Futurity. 
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Dressing Correctly 


AT MODERATE COST. 


UR Men’s Tailoring Division produces 
the best character of Made to Order 
Clothing, which we 
sell direct to the con- 
sumer—to YOU —at 
a saving of about ONE- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct 
from the mills in large 
quantities, and manufac- 
ture the clothing our- 
selves in our own work- 
shops. 
This cut shows our No. 
V, 837, Fine Quality 
All Wool Black Un- 


finished Worsted,the 
best B lack 
Unfinished 
worsted ever 
made to or- 
der for $15, 
a suit for 
which many 
tailors and 
agentswould 
k $25. 
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wear shiny. 
Order V-837. Any style 
sev or Cutaway Frock 






"$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extra- 
ordinary values we 

offer. 








A sampie of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue VP. 

Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
$25.00. Samples, cuts of 
different styles and full 
information about what 
well dressed men are 
wearing are all contained in our special 
catalogue VP. 

We mail it Free upon request. 

Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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LEARN HOW TO MAKE 
$3,000 to $15,000 a Year 


We want gentlemen of standing and reputa- 
tion in every town who are in a position to 
interest well-to-do people in a first-class invest- 
ment proposition. Honorable men, occupying 
positions of trust, who have lived rightly and 
have the confidence of their fellow-citizens and 
who can devote part or all of their time to us, can 
make from $3,000 to $15,000 a year. Experience 
not absolutely necessary if you are made of the 
right stuff. Preference given to those applicants 
whose references and standing are the highest. 








D.N. GRAVES 
97 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 











HER SIGHT RESTORED 


A. Warren, 806 Michigan 
wy Ill., was almost 
jataracts 

Dr. Oren One 
oo 8ij pte his DiSSOLVENT 
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You ¢ CAN CURED at 4 
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book, many testimonials and advice are free, 
Cross-Eyes Straightened—a new method— 
without Knife or Pain. Effectual in every case. 

ADDRESS 

OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















Let the Dickson School of Memory 
Teach You to Remember. 
The Secret and Art of Memory re- 
cleat to a Science so that the ordi- 
At mind can retain facts as easil, 
the more gifted. My method wi 


enable you todo moreina week 
the hard-workin 


sloven willin a month, thus sav- 
ing time and doubling salary. Teaches you to Shetty 
toconcentrate your mind, to converse, to speak with- 
out notes, to recall ed names, faces, business 
details, books,study, etc. 

Simple, easily acquired, ‘sure of results. Booklet and 
Trial Copyrigh Lesson FREE. Write today. 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 

771 The Auditorium, Chicago, Il. 








University Shoe 


(Trade-Mark.) J 
Heaviest oily grain leather 
—tan colored or black. 
Watertight construction. 
Comfortable and nearly in- 
destructible. 

Send Sor’ pamphlet. 
4. P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Weekes, Columbia Fisher, Columbia Smith, Columbia 


FOOTBALL 


OcTOBER 1 was a sad day for the pride of the 
larger football teams, for both Harvard and Yale 
were scored upon by their competitors, Bowdoin 
making 6 points against Harvard, while Tufts 
made 6 points against Yale. In the case of 
Harvard, the fumbling of a wet ball on Bow- 

doin’s 5-yard line gave Porter, the Bowdoin right end, an 
opportunity to get the leather and run with it the length of 
the field. The Harvard men were unable to overtake him 
from behind, partly due to the assisting interference of his 
comrades. The score was: Harvard 17, Bowdoin 6. 

In the Yale-Tufts game, Tufts secured her touchdown by 
a quarter-back kick, which was successful owing to the fail- 
ure of the Yale backs, who had plenty of time to pick up the 
ball, but for some unexplained reason were waiting for it to 
cross the line, and the Tufts end came around and secured it. 

Tufts’ right end, Nason, played a good game throughout, 
and her line fought valiantly. Ward did the best work for 
Yule behind the line, while Glass, Goss and Shevlin were 
very effective. The final score was: Yale 34, Tufts 6. 

Princeton opened her football season on the same day by 
preventing Swarthmore from scoring, and running up 18 
points in one twenty and one fifteen minute half. Some of 
the new men behind the line showed up well, particularly 
Moore and Vetterlein. 

Pennsylvania defeated Franklin and Marshall 16 to 0, and 
Cornell ran up 31 points on Rochester. 

Brown and the University of Vermont had a struggle in 
which neither side scored. 

Of the Saturday games, Georgetown won the most glory by 
defeating Annapolis in the rain and on a muddy field by fore- 
ing the Cadets to twice carry the ball across their own goal 
line for a safety touchdown. Score: Georgetown 4, An- 
napolis 0. 

Columbia found no opposition in the eleven from Rutgers, 
Smith and Weekes, as had already been predicted, taking 
ground at will, the former through the line and the latter 
around the ends. Score: Columbia 43, Rutgers 0. 

Dr. Newton was quite proud of the defence of his pets 
during the first half of the Princeton-Lehigh game, but in 
the second they cracked under pressure and Princeton, get- 
ting more together and stirred into desperation by the fact 
that she had been unable to score during the first period, ran 
up 23 points. Vetterlein’s drop-kick goal was a good one 
and shows him up as a dangerous factor to the larger teams. 
Score: Princeton 23, Lehigh 0. 

In the Harvard-Bates contest, Harvard showed a far steadier 
game than in her previous matches, and both line and backs 
exhibited much improvement. The interference was better 
formed and faster. Tenney was the particular star, and 
demonstrated that he is strong on his feet and has speed. 
Score: Harvard 23, Bates 0. 

Cornell was a different proposition against Union, and 
began to exhibit possibilities of another strong scoring team; 
her new backs, especially Shepard, playing with a good deal 
of dash. Score: Cornell 43, Union 0. 

Amherst presented a far more enduring line and better 





Miss Wells 


Miss Hecker 


Princeton vs. Lehigh—Lehigh’s Ball on her Five-Yard Line 





Chadwick, Yale McClintock, Yale Hogan, Yale 


tackling than the other teams that ‘have faced Yale, but the 
power of the New Haven forwards kept the visitors on the 
defensive throughout. The Yale backs started more quickly 
than last week and found their openings more readily. Score: 
Yale 23, Amherst 0. 

Luntz’s team is already strong on offence and he has in- 
stilled- into them quite a little of his own snap and fire. 
They had no opportunity to exhibit any defence or to judge 
what they could do against a team of their own class, for the 
Susquehannas were too weak to do more than make a faint 
show of resistance. Score: Lafayette 53, Susquehanna 0. 

Coach Carl Williams had more satisfaction out of his team 
against Pennsylvania State than in any playing thus far this 
season, and the results of his hard labor are already becoming 
manifest. His line showed signs of stiffness and his backs 
struck hard. Score: University of Pennsylvania 17, Penn- 
sylvania State 0. 

Brown had a narrow squeeze of it against Wesleyan and 
her team was lucky indeed to secure a touchdown at the very 
last moment. It was, however, a magnificently plucky effort, 
by which the eleven, in sheer desperation, carried the ball 
two-thirds the length of the field. Score: Brown 5, Wes- 
leyan 0. 

Somehow or another West Point was always knocking at 
the door of Tufts’ goal, but could not get in, so that Pier- 
son’s men came away with the very creditable showing of 
having held the Cadets down to a single score. The attack 
of the soldiers lacked cohesion at critical times. Score: West 
Point 5, Tufts 0. 

In the Middle West, Wisconsin scored 24 to Hyde Park’s 5, 
Chicago 5 to Knox’s 0, and Northwestern University 25 to 
Lake Forest’s 0. 


CHARGE OF PROFESSIONALISM 
Sey It is reported that Kraenzlein, the former 
Pennsylvania hurdler, and Baxter, the former 
Pennsylvania jumper, have been suspended by 
the Irish Amateur Athletic Association for re- 
ceiving two hundred and fifty dollars apiece for 
competing at the Royal Irish Constabulary sports 
at Ball’s Bridge in the fall of 1900. The suspension is said to 
have been made after an investigation in which the R. I. C. 
Committee acknowledged having paid the money. The public 
no longer takes seriously the importance of purity in athletics, 
and no wonder, for it would take the average man half his 
time to follow the prominent disqualifications alone, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TENNIS 


THE steadily continued bad weather interfered 
with the Annual Intercollegiate Tennis Cham- 
pionship, although on the second day the actual 
rain let up and a special exhibition match was 
played between Beals Wright and Alexander, 
the former winning easily. The third round 

brought matters down to Leonard and Bishop, and Clothier 
and Lewis. Leonard defeated Bishop 6—4, 6—0, and Clo- 





thier beat Lewis 6—2 6—1. 
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Harvard vs. Bates—A Run around Bates’s Right End 


Kernan, Harvard Graydon, Harvard Bowditch, Harvard 


The finals resulted in a comparatively easy victory for W. 
J. Clothier, who triumphed over E. W. Leonard, the latter 
winning the first set, but Clothier taking the next three. To 
those who saw Clothier play in his first set against Doherty 
at Newport, such a result was not suprising. He is certainly 
a coming player; has reach, strength and, on certain strokes, 
excellent execution. A little greater maturity and general- 
ship promises to make him dangerous to anybody. He.rep- 
resented Harvard, as did also Leonard, and the two together 
won the doubles. 


WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


NINETY women started in the 
nual Women’s Championship at 


Seventh An 
the Country 


Club, Brookline, Mass. Eight, however, of 
this ninety failed to return cards, among the 
contingent being Miss Burt and Miss Reiley 
of the Philadelphia Country Club, both of 


whom were looked upon to do good work. 

The day was accountable for some bad going, but the rain 
was not heavy enough to make the ground particularly bad, 
and the play was very good. Eighty-nine was the low score, 
Miss Margaret Curtis and Miss Louisa A. Wells being tied at 
this point. The coming to the top of these two was not re- 
markable, as Miss Wells was on her home course and Miss 
Curtis in her own section. This 89 is eight strokes better 
than the former women’s record for the course, and a corre- 
sponding number of strokes worse than the amateur men’s 
record. It took a score of 103 to get into the first thirty- 
two. Half of the thirty-two qualifiers came from the ranks 
of New England golfers. 

As an idea of the value of these scores, the following dis- 
tances are given: Out—395, 353, 128, 333, 373, 410, 140, 
303, 330; total, 2,765 yards. In—160, 296, 400, 240, 186, 
340, 333, 363, 475, 279; total, 5,558 vards. 

The second day became more disagreeable in the wav of 
weather. It rained hard after playing the first round; the 
second round was finally postponed by the committee until 
Thursday, October 2. For all this there were several excit- 
ing contests, and it was pretty thoroughly demonstrated that 
a Jead in a women’s mutch is not a sure thing to bank on, for 
in several cases a lead seems to cause the leader to let down, 
while the spur of coming defeat nerves up the one behind to 
unusual effort. 

This was shown in the case of the San Francisco represen- 
tative, Mrs. R. Gilman Brown, who had Miss Underhill dormie 
2. Miss Underhill then proceeded to wipe o: 
getting par figures on the 17th and 18th and winning the 
extra hole. 

Another match showing the same surprising reversal was 
that between Miss Porter and Miss Bessie Anthony. Miss 
Porter was no less than 4 up with 5 to go when Miss Anthony 
commenced coming, and finally won out on the extra hole. 

Still again Miss Vanderhoff had Miss Carpenter 4 down with 
5 to play. Miss Carpenter thereupon took four holes straight 
and looked in a fair way to halve, but Miss Vanderhoff stalled 
it off by winning the last hole by 6 to 7. 

Mrs. Manice found too much to do with Mrs. Walter Gorham, 


it these two by 








Miss Hecker and Miss Wells on the Thirteenth Green in the Finals 
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Mrs. Gorham 


WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT HELD AT BROOKLINE, MASS., SEPTEMBER 30—OCTOBER 4 
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"MEMORY 
TRAINING 


New Practical System for Developing and 
Perfecting the Memory Discovered by an 

| Indiana Student - Business Man. Is 

Rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 
Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reli- 
able Memory Is the Key to Success. Anywhere, 
Everywhere the Person Having the Best 
Memory Rises to the Top. 


Particulars Free to All Who Write. 





D. F. URBAHNS 


For years the world has been waiting for 
some one to discover a system of memory train- 


ing which might be of actual benefit. Not a 
theoretical method requiring months or years 
of hard study, but a simple practical system 
which accomplishes the most in the least time. 
It has remained for Mr. D. F. Urbahns, a stu- 
dent businessman of Fort Wayne, Ind., to bring 
out such a system. It is so easy that even a 
child cannot fail to understand. It is so plain 
and attractive that one can hardly help becoming 
interested in it, and above all it is so intensely 
practical that it helps one over the rough rocks 
of life to success, where without its aid absolute 
failure would be the result. Let the reader 
recall his or her own experience ; has there ever 
been a time in your life when you lost money by 
forgetting asct of figures or a business appoint- 
Did yeu ever lose a friend by forgetting 





ment ? 
a name or face which you most wished to re- 
member? Did your friends ever do you an 


injury by forgetting you when you should have 
been remembered? Did you ever forget any- 
thing which, remembered, would have been 
valuable to you in any way? These are ques- 
tions worthy of careful thought, and when one 
stops to consider that a system is now being used 
which will overcome all these serious obstacles 
to success what need is there to hesitate. Any 
bank, business house er minister of the Gospel 
in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what they 
know of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and hon- 
esty of purpose is unquestioned. He is prepared 
to furnish plenty of evidence as to the value of 
his method among those who have used it, and it 
does seem that any one who feels the need of a 
better memory can not do a wiser thing than to 
investigate this new system thoroughly, coming 
as it does from a source entirely trustworthy. 
Simply send your name and address to Mr. 

F. Urbahns, 138 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, and the full information and particulars 
| will be forwarded to you free by return mail. 

| Readers are requested to write without delay. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), 
reduced one-half; 





taught thoroughly. 
board and room, 6 montis’ course $52. 
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It places your ’phone wherever you want tg mean pd 
—out of the way or ready for use. Can be fastened to 
any desk, wall or partition. Leaves the desk slide free. 
Adjustable to any size base. Superior in every re- 

spect to the clumsy Soe5 —_ on the market. Send 

'2.50 for one or $6.50 for three. In ordering 
mention size of base. Agents wanted, good territory 
open. 

F, W. PARDEE, General Sales Agent 


Room 415, 119 La Salle Street, Chicago, Iflinois. 
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The standard typewriter that has 
revolutionized typewriter prices 


Our printed matter tells the whole story. 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO. 
95 Wendell St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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BRASS BAND 


Bargains in 
ments just reduced in price, 


LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 
The World’s Largest Musie House. Sells 
“Everything known in Music.” 
GINSEN The most valuable crop in the 
world; easily grown throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 


thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
for postage and get our booklet telling a‘ sl about 
A. 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 


Send 4c. 


t dem: 
DODGE’ ‘Ss INSTITU TE, - Valparaiso, Ind. | it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8S. 





who won out, much to the surprise of many, 
by 5 up and 4 to play. 

Miss Curtis beat out Miss Phipps by 5 up 
and 3 to go, and played some very strong golf 
coming in. Miss Wells beat out Miss Farring- 
ton by 6 up and 4 to go. 

Thursday was quite as remarkable for plucky 
finishes as had been the day before, and the 
weather conditions 
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practically earned her the hole and the match, 
for Mrs. Fox topped her ball into the quarry. 
The best weather of the week greeted the 
finalists, Miss Hecker and Miss Wells, and a 
large gallery turned out to watcl: the contest. 
Miss Hecker naturally carried the support of 
the New Yorkers, as she hails from Apawamis, 
although. practically learning her game at Wee 
Burn, Stamford, Ct. 
Miss Wells, being a 





were far more agree-  - 
able. The sun came 
out, and some two 
thousand people ap- 
peared in the after- 
noon to make up an 
appreciative gallery. 

The match be- 
tween Miss Hecker 
and Miss Underhill 
carried the most in- 
terest, the former 
finally winning by 
4 up and 3 to play. 
Miss Anthony, the 
Western champion, 
beat out Mrs. N. P. 
Rogers 4 up and 3 
to play. Mrs. Gor- 
ham defeated Miss 
Brownell 2 up, and Miss Curtis disposed of Miss 
McKay 5 up and 4 to play. Miss Vanderhoff 
defeated Mrs. Shippen 6 up and 5 to play, and 
Mrs. Fox beat out Miss Bishop by l up. Miss 
Wells, although Miss Adams had her 4 up 
and 5 to play, finally won out on the last 
green. Miss Phelps was 4 up and 5 to go 
on Miss Osgood, but Miss Osgood won in a 
remarkable finish which required 
two extra holes, she finishing 1 
up. 

But it was in the afternoon 
that the greatest interest came, 
and when Miss Hecker went 
out with Miss Anthony —the 
same pair who had played to- 
gether in the qualifying round, 
in which Miss Anthony had 
made a 94 to Miss Hecker’s 96 
—there was tremendous inter- 
est. Both players were in 
deadly earnest, and making 
every stroke seriously, with a 
result that at the finish of the 
16th hole they were all even 
with 2 to go. Miss Anthony 
had the honor, and, pressing a 
little, half topped her ball, Miss 
Hecker sending off a good one, 
and this gain enabled her to win the hole 
5 to 6. On the next, both got off good 
balls, Miss Anthony having a little the bet- 
ter of the distance; but Miss Hecker made 
up for this by a fine brassey and finally wom 
the hole and the match. 

Miss Vanderhoff suffered defeat at the 
hands of Mrs. Fox in a rattling finish, where 
Mrs. Fox was 3 up with 4 to 
play, but which Miss Vander- 
hoff brought down to 1 up. 
Miss Margaret Curtis, one of 
the favorites, especially with 
the Boston crowd, met defeat 
at the hands of Mrs. Gorham, 
the Philadelphian, who is such 
a deadly match player. Miss 
Curtis was 1 up at the turn, but 
Mrs. Gorham took the next hole, 
and then ran away from the Bos- 
ton girl, winning by 4 up and 2 
to play. Miss Wells easily de- 
feated Miss Osgood. 

The semi-finals brought about 
two very interesting combina- 
tions—Miss Hecker, represent- 
ing New York, meeting Mrs. 
Gorham of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Wells of Boston meeting 
Mrs. Fox of Philadelphia. Mrs. Gorham 
was not at her best in the first half, and 
Miss Hecker, who went out in the tourna- 
ment record score of 41, had Mrs. Gorham 5 
down at the turn. After that Miss Hecker’s 
putting went off, while Mrs. Gorham con- 
tinued to come very steadily, and had re- 
duced the lead by 3 holes when 4 from home. 
Miss Hecker, how- 
ever, won the next 
two holes and the 
match. 

The match be- 
tween Mrs. Fox and 
Miss Wells was a 
good. exhibition of 
the long game, al- 
though neither play- 
er was at her best 
in the short game. 
Miss Wells was ‘‘on 
her drive,’’ and re- 
peatedly sent balls 
off the tee that 
made her the envy 
of the average man 
player who was fol- 
lowing in the gal- 
lery. This strength of Miss Wells’s was 
too much for Mrs. Fox, and caused her 
in some cases to press. Miss Wells was 1 
up at the end of nine holes, but Mrs. Fox 
squared the match at the 13th. Miss Wells 
took the 14th in a par 4 and, halving the 
next three holes, was dormie 1. From the 
18th tee she sent off a clean drive, which | 
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Brookline Country 
Club girl, carried 
the hopes of the 
Boston and _ local 
end. Both women 
are good exponents 
of American golf— 
Miss Hecker, how- 
ever, the more ex- 
perienced and sea- 
soned in tournament 


play. Miss Weils 
showed her ner- 
vousness at the 


very outset by pull- 
ing her drive, while 
Miss Hecker got off 
a very fair ball con- 
sidering the wind. 
Miss Wells continued rather below her best 
form, while Miss Hecker grew better, and at 
the turn the Bostonian was no less than 4 
down. After that she steadied, but was never 
able to get back her losses, and Miss Hecker 
finally won the match and the championship, 
having her opponent 4 down and 3 to play. 

In the driving contest, the women who had 
played in the semi-finals were 
greatly missed, and would have 
made the competition more in- 
teresting. For a time it looked 
as though Miss Osgood would 
win it with 169 yards, but Miss 
Curtis came up to the scratch 
with a screamer of 184 yards. 
Miss Phipps of Springfield was 
third with 165 and Miss Lock 
wood of Lexington fourth with 
164. In the approaching and 
putting competitions, Mrs. Pat 
terson of Englewood, Miss Os. 
good of Brooklawn and Miss 
Bishop of Brookline tied at 18. 


VARDON’S GOLF 


Every golfer will be interested 
in the wonderful work that Harry 

Vardon has recently been doing 
on the other side of the water. Those fa 
miliar with English players and English 
courses understand how difficult it is to 
lower an existing record on the course in 
that country, and will doubly appreciate the 
work of Vardon at the Edzill Tournament 
on the Forfarshire course. 

As the prize list was liberal in the extreme, 
the entry included all the best 
professionals, and the contest 
was of the greatest interest. 
The names of the eight men 
who qualified give one some 
idea of the playing strength 
represented on the links that 
day: Braid, Herd, Jack White, 
Vardon, Simpson, Taylor, Kin- 
nell, and Massey, the French 
player. A man had to get 151 
to qualify, which gives one some 
idea of the going, especially as 
the best competition record of 
the green was beaten by Jack 
White’s 71. When it came to 

match play, Taylor was forced 
to face Vardon, and he found 
Harry at his best. The task 
was an impossible one even 
for Taylor, and the following 
figures will show what a dreadful time he 
had of it: Vardon went out in 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, 


Miss Vanderhoff 





4, 4, 3, 3, total 33; he came in in 4, 4, 4, 
3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, total 33; or a grand total 
of 66. i 


As one: of the best golf writers in England 
states it, ‘‘one can only stare and stare at this 
score and pass on without another word, save 
that there was 
something almost 
uncanny about 
Vardon’s _ golf.”’ 
These figures  de- 
feated Taylor 5 up 
and 3 to play. 

In the next round, 
Braid was forced to 
meet the ‘‘demon,”’ 
and he fared as 
badly as Taylor, be- 
ing beaten 5 up and 
4 to. play, Vardon 
hitting the ball but 
68 times. 

Herd succeeded 
in getting into the 
finals with Vardon, 
but was defeated, 
although Vardon did not go as fast as in 
the early figures. 

When one takes into consideration the 
strength of the above-named men, and how 
handily Vardon defeated them with such a 
low score, we can agree with our English 
cousins in claiming it uncanny golf. 

WALTER CAMP. 


Miss B. Adams 























z Prof. R. Leonide Wanger’s 


Famous Scientific System 
of Physical Exercise 
WITHOUT THE USE OF APPARATUS 


I tell you 


when such prominent men as 
these endorse my system, there 
must be merit in what | teach. 


JOSEPH LEITER, JR. 
Chicago, Ill. 
“I most heartily endorse and recommend 
your system.” 


POTTER PALMER, JR. 
Chicago, Ill. 
** Best system I have ever taken.”’ 


JNO. K. COWEN 
President of B. & O. R.R. 
“<I have been much benefited by your 
instructions.” 
J.C. CUDAHY 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
**Your system is marvelous.”’ 


G. H. ROBINSON 
Gorham Mfg. Co., New York 
“I feel that this last year has been a 
year when I have felt the best in 
my whole life, and I attribute it 
more to what you taught me than 
any other cause.”’ 


ra ls 2 to 5 inches | 3 W kK 
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increase your Warteducea): ©  2ieincnes under my instruction 

Without the Use of Apparatus 

I have spent much time in studying the health of people of sedentary habits. It 
has been my experience that those people suffer more or less from constipation, dys- 
pepsia, headache, insomnia and their kindred troubles. If your occupation confines 
you in an office or if your life 1s such that you suffer from any of the above ailments, 
you need my systematic course of exercise at home. 

5 to 10 minutes’ exercise a day for three weeks will give you absolute control 
over all your muscles, cause a healthy re-action of the blood, which will infuse new 
life into every part of your body. 


My Complete Course $ 5.00 
Taught by Mail in 3 Weeks a 


1 could not give your case more attention, nor could I teach you more about my 
system, no matter what price I should ask. 
My studio in St. James Building, New York, is the most finely appointed in the 
aes’ * Private instruction given. 
will send you free upon request valuable information about my system and testi- 
monial letters from some of the most prominent people in the country. 


PROF. R. LEONIDE WANGER 






















on ST. JAMES BUILDING NEW YORK | 











FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 














The. use of this wonderful cleanser 
throughout the entire household not 
only ensures perfect cleanliness but also 
ensures freedom from the danger of 
infectious-diseases. Lifebuoy is a sani- 
tary disinfectant soap Which can be used 
everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 









































































































Copyright, 1902, by Smith 


‘A CRITICAL MOMENT” 


A Smith & Wesson can be relied upon when danger threatens and its pos- 
session gives a guarantee of safety and a sense of absolute security. It is the 
most perfect revolver fashioned, and is supreme in accuracy and_ reliability. 


All Smith & Wesson We have published a limited number of copies in exact reproduc- 
. tion of Frederic Remington’s painting, “‘A Critical,Moment,” on 
heavy plate paper, 14x15 inches in size. We will send postpaid a 


Revolvers have this 
monogram trade- } copy of this stirring picture for 10 cents, silver. In the November, 
mark stamped on the f Saturday Evening Post (Magazine Number), Strand, Review of Re- 
frame. None others . # views, Outlook (Magazine Number), and Life, we will reproduce 
are genuine. a spirited Indian picture by Dan Smith, entitled ““Outnumbered.’ 


SMITH & WESSON 


32 STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Your Money Back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capita! of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
it out to the letter ’ 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances of 
still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make * 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct 













from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving you 
the big profits of the dealers. That's why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That's why it’s 
preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a million 





satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 














PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


FULL $3.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS '‘Q)= PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, 
and we will pay the express charges. When you receive the whiskey, try it and if you 
don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from anybody 
else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We take all 
the risk and stand all the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won't you let 
us send you a trial order? If you don’t want 4 quarts yourself, get a friend to 
join you. We ship in a plain sealed case ; no marks to show what's inside. 


























Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash: or Wyo. 
must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts 
for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 





‘ 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS,MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 


DisTItiery, Troy, O. EstTaBLisHEeD 1866. 















































































Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest character better qualifies 


“him than other. instructors to‘ teach ‘men and women the science of self-development 


Men in every walk of life should have a 


keen-interest in-their--physical welfare.-- 


Particularly should Lawyers, Doctors, 
Bankers, Clergymen,' Educators, 
Merchants and others ‘of. sedentary 
occupations, look “after their “physical 
being. Ten minutes each day devoted to 
intelfige 

will; actually add. years ,.to.,one's ; life—a 


benefit which can hardly be measured in ; 


dollars and cents. 

The Stone Method is a system of 
concentrated exertion, by which more ex- 
ercise is actually obtained in 10 minutes 
than by the use of apparatus two hours. 
Does not overtax the heart. Thecir- 

. , culation is, stimulated, thus relieving that 
organ instead of giving it more work to do. 
Our pupils are of both sexes and range in 
age from -§.to,.85 years. The Stone 
Method embraces a thorough course 
of deep breathing without extra 
expense. 


Conscientiously -and nomena -fol- - 


low. our instructions. and we can promise 
you a fine, strong,well-developed: a ue, 
which bears every evidence o ect 


manhood; a clear brain; a light eap;"a 
splendid ‘circulation that will make itself 
known in a ruddy complexion; bright eyes; 
sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of 
room.in* which to expand; an-increased: 
appetite; good digestion; an active liver; 
sound, restful sleep; a cheerful disposition; 
an erect ‘carriage. If you: are too fat we 
can reduce your weight to normal, and if 
you are too thin we can increase*your 
weight to whatit should be. In a word,'we 
ive you greater strength, better 
ealth, LONGER LIFE. 


_the_worlds 


nt, systematic, persistent’ exercise ~ 


We are “successfully : teaching The 


Stone‘Method’of Scientific»Physical Cul. - 


ture to men and “‘women‘in every’ part of 
‘It’ requires ,only \19 ‘minutes 
each day, inyyour own room, just before re- 


“tiring,-or’ipon. arising.” No’ appara ah 0m 
whatever: is required, and you will-be 


ut to no expense aside from’ our modest 
ee.:: > 

, We take into consideration your present 
condition, ; occupation, habits, mode of liv- 


_ing and: object which you wish to attain 


and give you instructions accordingly. You 
will;follow the instructions one week and 
then report, stating what the effect has 
been and what results you have accom- 
plished, when instructions for another week 
will be sent you, and so on until the course 
is completed.- Your case will be given 
the same careful consideration as though 
you were the only pupil. 

Every woman has had her expensive ex- 
perience with drugs for the correction of 
ills to-which-the peculiar and delicate fe- 
male organism is*heir. Had she known it, 
she might have obtained permanent re- 
lief by devoting only 10 minutes a day to 
pleasant, healthful exercise, which would 
have imparted natural strength to every 
organ, thus enabling them to perform their 
functions unaided. »This is Nature's way 
and the only means by which lasting 
benefit may be expécted. 

Proper exercise early in life will prevent 
and correct stoopedishoulders and develop 
children into strong, healthy,- robust men 
and women. Our: Selling exercises will 
overcome mouth breathing, ‘the cause of 
chronic Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities:in children. 


Women’ receive quite as much benefit 
from> Fhe Stone Method of Scientific 
Physical Culture as men. - Indeed, it-is an 
open 5 pea whether they. are_ not» sus- 
ceptible to greater results. The sedentary 
life of the average woman would seem to 
indicate this. About’forty per cent. of our 
pupils are women and the results are most 
gratifying. No woman desires the same 
muscular development which she admires 
in men. In every case we take into con- 
sideration the occupation, habits, mode of 
living, and the object which the pupil de- 
sires to attain and give instructions accord- 
ingly. We can insure perfect health, a 
good complexion, and, when desired, an 
increased chest (or bust) development; we 
can increase the weight or reduce it; we 
can fill out those hollow places and give the 
form that beautiful contour so much de- 
sired; we can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

We should like to hear from every 
woman who has enough interest in her 
health and in*her‘perfect development to 
read this advertisement. We have some 
literature.and testimonials which we will 
send FREE for the asking, and we are 
confident they ,will: prove the superiority 
of The Stone Method over any other 
system of exercise. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor 
paying special attention to women and 
children. He is ably assisted in this 
department by Mrs. Ellen Walker, who 
has had avery extensive experience, and 
who alone opens and answers letters of a 
private nature. Confidential letters may 
be addressed “Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
care The Stone School.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND FAC-SIMILE TESTIMONIALS FREE BY aa 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of Physical 
Culture in attaining and maintaining perfect. development and good ‘héalth:- We have prepared a booklet for men 
and one for women which explain the system in detail, our plan of mail instruction, etc. 
many photos from life, showing what others have accomplished by The Stone Method.: SENT FREE BY MAIL, 
together with fac-simile testimonials, measurement blanks, etc. 


Write today. The booklets will prove interesting, 


hese booklets contain 
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THE STONE ‘SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


I657 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, 


LONDON =4B8LOOMSBURY STREET, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, WwW C. 
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